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Cuaptern XXXII. 
DORA CONQUERS. 


* TNOR the economy of the plan I undertake to answer,” said Dora, 

“ Five hundred franes, twenty pounds a month for an apart- 
ment in the Champs Elysées is ludicrously—simply ludicrously— 
cheap! and living, if one knows what one is about, can be reduced 
to a mere nothing in Paris.” 

Dora’s husband opened his eyes wide. 

“Oh! I know what you mean, Steven,” cried Mrs. Lawrence ; “we 
flung money away when we were there. I suppose people always do 
when they are first married. That extravagant English hotel! those 
preposterous wines! table d’héte dinners every day! best places at 
the theatre! Now, if we were living there alone in an apartment, 
just see the difference! We have our coffee in the morning, a little 
dish (I could dress it myself), with a glass of common wine at noon, a 
simple dinner at six, and then, as people of our means ought, go to 
a cheap place at the theatre—if, indeed, we felt ourselves justified in 
going to theatres at all. I could keep our living there to a less sum, 
actually less, than it costs us here at Ashcot; and it seems to me 
that anything in the world is better than spending one’s money on 
doctors’ bills. But, of course, you will do as you like,” added Dot, 
with resignation. “Tl tell you of the offer I have got, and now it 
rests with you, dearest, to accept or reject it.” 

Steven’s supper was over; and Dora, with a great increase of 
animation in her face, was kneeling dutifully beside him while he 
smoked his last pipe beside the fire. “You know who Grizelda Long 


is?” she went on, as Steven remained ominously silent on the subject 
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of Parisian happiness and Parisian economy. “The poor girl was 
one of our bridesmaids,—don’t you remember ?” 

“T remember,” said Steven, “no girls except your cousin and the 
Miss Ducies. There was an ill-favoured elderly woman—” 

“That was Grizelda—that was Grizelda!” cried Dora, clapping 
her hands with friendly exultation. “ Poor dear thing, she certainly 
is not pretty, and I don’t pretend to care for her, Steven, but she’s 
the most obliging creature living. Now just let me read you a bit of 
her letter. You'll feel differently—I know you will—when you hear 
what she says about the apartment.” 

Mrs. Lawrence put her hand into her pocket, drew forth an 
envelope bearing a French stamp and post-mark, then leaning forward 
so that her husband might look over her shoulder if he chose, took 
out the sheet of foreign paper it contained, and began to read aloud : 

“My own—my ever dear Dora.” So the letter began ; and Steven, 
little as the deciphering of handwriting was his forte, could not but 
see the words. 

“ [—I—good gracious, I must have put my letters into the wrong 
envelopes! This is not Grizelda’s.” Dot’s face fired crimson, and 
she crushed the letter hastily back into her pocket. “Ah! here it 
is, to be sure! How dreadfully stupid I’m getting in my old age, 
Steven !” 

“ And who is ‘My own—my ever dear Dora’ from, then ?” said 
Steven, looking steadily at his wife. “You've been talking about 
jealousy, Dora. Suppose I was to become suddenly jealous, and say 
I insisted on reading that letter through ?” 

The tone of his voice was jesting, but there was a look about his 
face that Dot did not like ; just a shadow of the look that she had 
first seen that day when he spoke of Dawes’s dishonesty, and of his 
own Lynch notions respecting the administration of justice. 

“You may read anything—everything I possess, Steven, I am 
sure!” And as she said this Dot moved away nearer to the fire, and 
the small hand furthest from her husband closed tightly over the 
letter in her pocket. “‘‘ My own—my ever dear Dora’ is from our 
dear old governess, Miss Hayes, who, as it chances, is also in Paris 
just now.” 

“She writes like a man, both in handwriting and style,” said 
Steven, laconically. ‘I didn’t know women were ever so affectionate 
in their way of addressing each other.” 

“Oh dear, yes! Listen. to Grizelda!” cried Dora, unfolding the 
second letier with self-possession thoroughly restored, ‘“‘ Grizelda, 
who has not spoken to me a dozen times in her life, and who, I 
know, can’t really like me! 

“ «My dearest Dora,—It affords me the greatest pleasure possible 
to be of a little use to you and your husband.’ I must confess I 
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wrote to her, Steven. I thought as the Phantom was in Paris, there 
could be no harm in setting her to find out about prices, whether we 
went or not.—‘Such apartments as you require are very hard — 
almost impossible—to get, but, by a most singular chance, I believe, 
IT could at this moment put you into exactly what you want. My 
great friends, the Honourable Mr. and Mrs. Dynevor—’ Poor old 
Grizelda and her honourables!—‘are obliged by dear Lord East- 
meath’s death to go to Dublin, and are willing to let their apartments 
for the remainder of the term, two months, at a nominal rent. I 
have prevailed on them to let the matter stand over till I get your 
answer ; and in great haste, and with affectionate love to Miss Fane 
when you see her, and remembrances to Mr. Lawrence, I am, dearest 
Dora, your attached friend,—Gnrizetpa Lone. 

“«P§—The Dynevors ask the ridiculous price of five hundred 
francs a month! Entresol, sunny side of the Champs Elysées, every- 
thing very small, but large enough for two people, and a French 
servant. Of course, you bring your own plate and linen.—G. L.’ 

“ And now, Steven,” cried Dora, “I put it to you, honestly, Is the 
offer tempting or is it not ?” 

“Tt is not at all tempting to me,” said Steven, laying down his 
pipe and looking straight before him into the fire. “We spent six 
times as much as we ought when we were in Paris the last time, and, 
as far as I could see, got very poor enjoyment for our money.” 

Dot made him a little mock reverence, and smiled. “A hundred 
thanks for the compliment! You are speaking of our honeymoon, 
my dear.” 

“Tam speaking of Paris,” said Steven, “and I believe if we had 
gone to any other place on earth, I should have liked it better. If 
you really want change, you shall have it,” he went on. “I'l take 
you for a week to Ramsgate, anywhere you like, but don’t speak of 
Paris. Paris isn’t suited to our means, or to me. Twenty pounds a 
month may seem ridiculously cheap to your friend, Miss Long. I 
call it ridiculously dear. At all events, it is a vast deal more than 
T can afford, or than I mean to pay.” 

“Then the thing is settled,” said Dora, with the corners of her 
mouth twitching. “As to Ramsgate, I thank you! I would rather 
take to my room and remain there all the winter than go to Rams- 
gate. The thing is settled. I am ill: I believe my left lung is 
seriously affected. I get thinner, and my cough gets worse every 
day, and I thought Paris would set me up; and we have an offer, 
whatever you may say, of extraordinary reasonable lodgings there. 
Of course, if you can’t afford it, I say no more. I am not consulted 
in the housekeeping expenses, therefore you must excuse me for my 
ignorance of your means. ‘Two hunters in the stable certainly don’t 
give one the idea of extreme poverty !” 
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“T’m obliged to keep horses for the farm,” said Steven. “ Besides, 
I ride to sell, as you know. The chesnut is as good as sold to Lord 
Haverstock at this moment.” 

“ And when the chesnut is gone ?” 

“T am thinking of buying that grey filly of Mill's, if I find she’s 
up to my weight. He is only asking forty sovereigns for her, and—” 

“Forty sovereigns!” interrupted Dora; “the exact sum required 
for two months’ hire of my poor little apartment !” 

“And before the season was a quarter over I'd engage to sell her 
again for eighty,” said Steven. “You don’t understand, Dora. 
Horse-dealing in a small way is part of my business, and for my 
horses to be seen I must ride them. ‘Tis a business,” he went on, 
“that my father and grandfather, and every one belonging to my name, 
have tried their hand at, and none of us ever made a bad thing of it 
yet.” 

“ Business!” said Dot, with a flash of her great eyes. “ Wonder- 
fully pleasant business, I must say! To go, for my health, to Paris, 
would be very insipid compared to the ‘ business’ of hunting, as well- 
mounted as any man in Kent, at Katharine Fane’s side !” 

“Katharine Fane!” cried Steven—I regret to add with an angry 
expletive closely following—“ can’t you leave her name alone? What 
has she got to do with this senseless scheme about going to Paris ?” 

“ Everything,” said Dot, calmly ; all her good temper returning at 
the sight of Steven’s anger. “Or, rather, she has everything to do 
with the senseless scheme not being carried out. I’m not playing at 
jealousy, Steven, and you are not playing at admiration of my cousin! 
When you first offered to marry me, you told me you had loved her 
as well as a man could love a woman so far above him in rank, that 
there were things impossible to get over in a day, ef cetera, but that 
you would try honestly to give me the first place in your heart; and 
so I accepted you.” 

Steven put his hand up wearily across his forehead. 

“So I accepted you,” went on Dot, “ thinking, out of self-respect 
alone, that you would treat me with consideration when I was your 
wife—I, who, at least, had never despised, never misled you!” 

Here another exclamation, not worthy, alas! to be recorded, broke 
from Steven’s lips. 

“ Ah, it’s very well to be violent—very well to use language like 
that,” said Dora. “I say I am right, and that I have justice on my 
side. Why, your own servant, little as she likes me, pities me and 
condemns your goings on, and the way you leave me here alone. 
However, I'll say no more to you, Steven. I'll tell Kate, who has 
been good to me always, what I suffer, and ask her to have pity 
on me.” 


Steven grasped hold of her wrist with sudden passion. ‘“ Do you 
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know what you are talking about?” he exclaimed. “Do you know 
what you mean when you threaten to expose this absurd discussion to 
your cousin ?” 

Dora came a little nearer to her husband again, and looked down, 
nothing daunted, into his eyes. “My dear,” she said, “don’t hurt 
me—my poor little wrists haven’t much muscle in them! and just 
give me a plain, straightforward answer, please, to what I’m going to 
ask you. Have you got over your old dream about Katharine? Is 
it natural that I should like you to be with her, and away from me, 
every day, and all day long of your life ?” 

“ [—we spoke of this when I came in,” said Steven, “and I pro- 
mised that I would remain at home with you more. You forgave me 
freely, remember, Dora. I looked upon the story as finished.” 

“Ah, if it could only be so!” said Dot, with a sigh. “ But, I'm 
afraid—I’m afraid there are some stories that are never quite finished 
while we live!” She drew her hand from his, then stole it round his 
neck again. “I’m no good—I’ve no place in the world,” she sobbed. 
“Why do I fret at being ill? Why do I want Paris, or any other 
place, to set me up? I'll stop here alone, dear Steven—here at 
Ashcot—and never ask for a change, and never, if I can help it, be 
selfish or jealous about your amusements again !” 

She cried—great tears, like a child’s, running down her cheeks— 
for two or three minutes. At last, “ How soon is this apartment to 
be vacant?” asked Steven. His voice was changed: he felt really 
touched, really conscience-stricken, by her sudden outburst of resigna- 
tion. “Tve been thinking, Dora, that, some way or another, I'll 
manage for you to have it. Perhaps we might contrive so that I 
needn’t be with you the whole time ?” 

“ Oh, dear, yes!” cried Dot, readily. ‘‘ That is, you know, if you 
were really wanted on the farm.” 

“And we must do what we can to make up afterwards for the 
expense. If you think Paris will do you good, my dear, you shall go 
there, I promise you.” 

“ Dearest Steven! . . . . There'll be no expense as regards dress, 
for, of course, I have got all my wedding things not worn. What 
will the Ducies say? I'll go and tell Katharine to-morrow before 
church-time, and then write to Grizelda at once. Oh, I do feel in 
such spirits !”—the tears were on her cheeks still. ‘We'll go by 
Havre—what does sea-sickness matter? Havre is the cheapest route, 
and I mean to save every shilling that I can. We needn't havea 
regular servant; a charwoman at fifteen sous a day would be quite 
enough, with my knowledge of cooking. So lucky Grizelda Long is 
to be in Paris for the winter, isn’t it ?” 


“Very lucky,” said Steven, absently ; “and your other friend, Miss 
Hayes, too.” 
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‘“ Well, as to Miss Hayes,” said Dot, a good deal of colour coming 
into her face again at the mention of her old friend’s name, “I don’t 
really care much about her ; indeed, she will most likely have left before 
we get there. Our friendship is a thing of the past. I shan’t want 
society, you know, Steven. To walk about in the bright air will be 
enough for me, and to visit the galleries and places of interest with 


99? 


you, dear! 

Steven thought silently of the galleries and places of interest they 
had wearied through during their honeymoon ; and in a few minutes’ 
time Dot (singing and jumping, in spite of her thirty years, like a 
child who has been promised a holiday) ran upstairs, and he was left 
alone. 

The first great contest, the first real struggle for power was over, 
he felt, between himself and his wife ;—and his wife had conquered. 
Tt was well that she had done so! Rigidly taking himself to task as 
he sits here, still in his splashed hunting-clothes, staring, with moody 
face, into the fire, Steven feels that he has been disloyal to Dora, to 
the only heart that beats for him, that belongs to him in the world. 
All the free-lance morality, the tawdry Don Juan doctrines of the 
school of Mr. Clarendon Whyte are unknown to poor, ill-educated 
Steven. He is no better—feels himself to be no better—than other 
men ; is passionate; easily beset by temptation ; weakly prone to fall. 
But he is narrow-minded enough to hold sternest, unflinching opinions 
concerning honesty and justice ; and the knowledge that he loves Kath- 
arine Fane—follows her, dreams of her, thrills at the touch of her hand 
—comes over him at this moment, accompanied by a sense of something 
very like dishonour. He looks back to his treatment of Dora from the 
hour of their marriage to this; knows that he has never loved her ; 
knows with what automatic kindness he has sought to hide his want 
of love ; knows how the happiest hour in the twenty-four has always 
been that in which, with blessed sense of liberty, he has broken from 
her side, and found himself free to seek Katharine Fane. Why, to- 
day, this poor little wife of his fretting for him by the fireside, what 
guilty hopes—no, not hopes, he has none—what guilty intoxication 
filled him as he rode along, silently watching her face in the twilight ! 
what madness made him forget everything in the happiness of holding 
her for a moment in his arms, half an hour before Dora’s kiss of 
welcome was to meet his cheek at home! Was this state of divided 
allegiance, this hankering after the woman who had deliberately 
rejected him, a life worthy of a man to lead? Nay, more, was it not 
dishonouring to Katharine as to Dora, that the latter, in her inmost 
heart, should have cause, however slight, either of jealousy or dis- 
trust ? 

He had loved Miss Fane from the first, you must remember, with a 
love that the majority of men would disbelieve in, or perhaps possess 
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no line to fathom: even under the first intolerable smart of his dis- 
appointment, in the society of Lord Haverstock, and of Lord Haver- 
stock’s friends, had formed no theory of women unworthy for one 
white sister, Katharine, to take her place in it. He might degrade 
his love; he might degrade himself; his ideal of womanhood—so he 
thought—could never be lowered while Katharine lived ; and in his 
blind worship of her all other women, Dora among the rest, had 
become exalted. He knew his wife to be vain and artificial; a 
ercature unaccountably made up of small caprices, gold dust, millinery : 
without an employment, without an interest in life that he could 
understand ; but still a woman—with all her smaller demerits, more 
than worthy of his reverence. What worse sins could be laid to 
Dora’s account than undue love for balls and theatres, or perhaps a 
half-foolish, half-tender feeling for Mr. Clarendon Whyte in days gone 
by? Happy for him if his own conscience could show as unblotted 
a score! 

Well, she had conquered now, poor child, and it was best for him 
that she had done so. In obeying her wishes he would be taken 
bodily away out of the reach of temptation; would be forced—not 
into forgetting, that was impossible—but out of the groove, at least, 
of loving Katharine Fane! Would have learnt to live without her 
before her marriage should divide them more irrevocally still, and 
for ever. ... 

He thought all this honestly ; and yet, if the inmost desire of his 
heart could have availed him, Steven’s life had been arrested at this 
very turning-point of its course. Which of us, midway in some 
doubtful enterprise, has not felt the same ? has not shrunk, cowardly, 
from the thought of any progress beyond the present scanty good ? 
He had lost Katharine, but he saw her daily ; was nothing to her but 
a sort of upper groom, of tolerated humble relation, yet was that. 
Tie past, with its honied poison, its alternation of fierce joys and 
miseries, was over; that moment in the boat when she had let him 
hold her hands; that moment on his marriage-day when they had 
bidden silent farewells, and he had guessed the meaning written on 
her white face—all over. The future belonged to Dora, and to Lord 
Petres. Ifthe present: this very bubble on the foam, this very break 
of the wave upon the shore: would but stay! 

And already the wave has broken, the bubble burst. And Dora, 
upstairs, is tearing Mr. Clarendon Whyte’s letter into smallest atoms, 
while she vacillates in her mind between lilac serge and bronze-brown 
silk as a suitable costume wherein to travel to Paris. 
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Cuartern XXXII. 
LANSQUENET AND BACCARAT. 


Eanrty next morning Mrs. Lawrence, her health already improved, 
walked over to the Dene, and, not a little to her surprise, found 
Katharine a powerful auxiliary as to the Paris scheme. Mrs. Hilliard, 
whose temper was usually fitful on Sunday—it was her custom to 
replace sensational by theological fiction on that day—went dead 
against the proposition from the first. Other people in delicate health 
were obliged to stay winter and summer wherever their husbands 
chose to live. A wife with her heart in its proper place should look 
above, not around and outside her own home, for solace and support. 

“T do look above, Aunt Arabella,” said Dot, ‘and I see damp, in 
great patches, all over the ceiling. It’s the damp that makes me so 
ill. As to my heart being in its right place, I very much doubt it— 
tis for that I want to have a Paris opinion. Uncle Frank, what do 
you say? If we have money enough to go, and as Steven is willing 
to do anything for my health, do you think there’s any great sin in 
my wanting to have eight weeks more of amusement before I settle 
down in Ashcot for life ?” 

“T think Paris the worst place possible for you to go to,” answered 
the Squire; early Mabille recollections, and general visions of extrava- 
gance and money-borrowing rising before his mind. “It may be very 
well for you ; but what’s your husband, who doesn’t know six words of 
French, to do with himself? Why, I—I who speak the language,” 
said the Squire, with pardonable vanity, “always find a week of Paris 
enough for me. Lawrence is a man taken up with his out-door pur- 
suits. He'll be as miserable as a bandycoot, cooped up in a Paris 
entresol—and during the best part of the hunting season too!” 

“T don’t know anything about bandycoots,” said Mrs. Lawrence, 
“but I know J am perfectly miserable cooped up alone at Ashcot 
now! Why are husbands and husbands’ amusements always to be 
studied so much, I want to know? It’s very pleasant, no doubt, 
Uncle Frank, for Steven to shoot, or course, or hunt, every day of the 
week, with you and Katharine, but why am I not to be considered ? 
I’m a human being, I suppose, although I do labour under the 
immense disadvantage of being a wife.” 

And then it was that Katharine, to Dot’s astonishment, struck 
boldly in to the rescue: Katharine, like Steven, had had her lonely 
meditations, her remorseful vigil the night before! “I agree with 
you thoroughly, Dot. I think that people like papa and me can’t 
judge how miserable the country is to you in winter. Now, papa, I 
ask you, mustn’t a southerly wind and a cloudy sky seem very dif- 
ferent to poor Dot at home, to what they do to you and me just as we 
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skirt round Barlow’s wood, a promising soft rain in our face, and hear 
the first bay of the hounds in the distance? If—if Steven was against 
this Paris plan it would be different, but he is not; and I say, Dot 
ought to go. She is not looking strong, and, just now, at the begin- 
ning of winter, a change of air may do wonders for her.” 

And later in the afternoon, when the cousins were alone together, 
Katharine did more than express favourable opinions ; she offered— 
Dot faintly protesting against such generosity!—the loan of one 
hundred pounds, in furtherance of the scheme. “Don’t refuse me, 
dear Dot,” she said. “My money lies at the bank, of no use to me, 
or anyone else. Everything I want, and don’t want, papa buys me, 
you know. Sometimes,” added Katharine, half sadly, “I think my 
fate is to be like that of Miss Kilmansegg. Gold, gold, nothing but 
gold, and never an ounce of happiness to be bought with it!” and 
she sighed. 

“Well,” said Dot, “whoever Miss Kilmansegg may have been, if 
she had plenty of money, I envy her. My dear Kate, money does 
everything. If I could keep a carriage, and see my friends about 
me, and rebuild Ashcot, and have proper servants, and go up to town 
when I liked, I should be the happiest woman in Kent. Our differ- 
ence of tastes divides—must divide—Steven and me now; whereas, if 
we had plenty of money, we should never know whether our tastes 
were different or not, because each could gratify them.” 

“And you will accept what I ask you then ?” 

“Dear Katharine! You put it in such a way that I feel it impos- 
sible to refuse.” 

So the matter was settled. That night a letter was written, bidding 
Grizelda Long take the apartments, in Steven’s name, off the hands 
of the Honourable Augustus Dynevor ; and a weck later, with packages, 
said old Barbara, enough for six decent families when she was young, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence again started by the afternoon Folkestone 
train on their road to Paris. 

“Tt is better so, Kate,” said the Squire, on the evening of their 
departure. “I shall miss Lawrence, and so will you, for a bit; but 
I believe it’s as well Dot should have her way just at first. When 
she has gone through two months with Master Steven in an entresol, 
you may take my word for it, she will have had enough of Paris! 
The man was never meant to live in cities, and my own opinion is 
we shall see him back here in Clithero before a fortnight is past.” 

But the Squire’s prophecy did not come true; indeed,—to judge 
from Dot’s letters,—it seemed that Steven quickly fell as much under 
the influence of Parisian enchantment as his wife. At first, “Steven 
is a little bit puzzled to know what to do with himself,” Mrs. Lawrence 
wrote; “but we are always together, and I try to interest myself in 
whatever I think most likely to interest him.” Then, later on, after 
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rose-coloured accounts of balls and parties, for Dot was beginning to 
make her way into “society :” “I can’t say that Steven cares for such 
things,” she would say, “but he goes, and is very patient.” Then, 
later still: “I have engagements for every afternoon and every 
evening of the week, and dear Steven, I am glad to say, has found 
friends and occupations that suit him too. We are perfectly con- 
tented, both of us; my health is wonderfully better; my heart, tell 
Aunt Arabella, quite in its right place; and I shall never, never 
forget that it was chiefly your kindness, Kate, that enabled us to 
come here.” 

Steven Lawrence leading a contented town-life with friends, with 
occupations that suited him! Katharine, guided by I know not what 
instinctive fear, despatched a letter at once to George Gordon, who 
was in Paris, bidding him write her word, without delay, as to how 
Dora and her husband were getting on. ‘“ Dot tells me she goes out 
a great deal, but among what kind of people?” wrote Miss Fane, 
“‘and does her husband accompany her? Lord Petres, as you know, 
is going through his usual Christmas martyrdom at Hcclestone, so in 
his absence I trouble you—will you forgive me?—with my silly 
questions about the gossip of Paris. Dear Captain Gordon, you are 
so good always in executing my commissions that I am sure you won't 
mind finding ont as much as you possibly can for me about the 
Lawrences and the Lawrences’ friends, before you write next.” 

And accordingly, five or six days later, she got back this intelli- 
gence:—quite piainly worded, as you see; George Gordon knew 
Katharine Fane too well to think of putting anything he had to say 
to her into pretty or dubious phrases: “ Your cousin, Mis. Lawrence, 
does go out a great deal, among a set of English people to whom, I 
should say, Miss Long or, perhaps, Mr. Clarendon Whyte must have 
introduced her. Her husband seldom shows; never, in the society of 
his wife. Is he arich man? I should hope so. His friends, I hear, 
are people whose time is chiefly taken up in playing lensquenet and 
baccarat; and lansquenet and baccarat are expensive games, when 
a man first goes through his apprenticeship to them in Paris. I see 
Mrs. Lawrence daily in the Champs Elysées, and sometimes at the 
opera, but have not yet been able to speak to her. You know how 
much love Clarendon Whyte and I had for each other of old? Well, 
whenever I have seen Mrs. Lawrence, as yet, Mr. Clarendon Whyte 
has happened, unfortunately, to be at her side.” 

Clarendon Whyte in Paris, the constant companion of Mrs. Law- 
rence; Steven going through his apprenticeship at lansquenet and 
bacearat! The news seemed so absurdly, so palpably unlikely, that 
Katharine, for the first five minutes, laughed over George Gordon's 
letter; then, calling to mind how Mrs. Dering had ceased, of late, to 
m -ntion Clarendon Whyte’s name; calling to mind, too, a certain 
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half-tone of concealment, in a good deal that Dot had written about 
her more intimate English friends; she went round to the opposite 
extreme of credulity, and if she had had the means would have flown 
off herself to Paris, on the instant. True? what should hinder it, 
alas! from being true? Had she not had a presentiment of evil when 
she wrote her letter to George Gordon? What love for Steven had, 
in reality, ever effaced the old folly from Dora’s heart? What 
stability of character was there to keep Dora straight under the 
temptations of Paris? Wearied with uncongenial frivolity at home ; 
with “engagements for every afternoon and every evening of the 
week ;” what more likely than that Steven should seek relief in the 
society of men abroad, unsuspecting of the perils to which over-much 
liberty might lead a woman so fickle and so unballasted as his wife ? 
After a day and night of silent anxiety—for neither to her mother 
nor the Squire had she courage to confess her fears—Katharine made 
up her mind for action, and started boldly up to town by the earliest 
morning train, determined to lay bare the state of the case to Mrs. 
Dering. Slight though the sympathy was between them in matters 
of sentiment, Katharine had fullest respect still for Mrs. Dering’s 
opinion on all worldly affairs. Dora Lawrence was Arabella’s cousin. 
Dora’s good name, the good name of Dora’s husband, were subjects 
in which every member of the family must be supposed to have some 
degree of vested or vicarious interest. Mrs. Dering had friends of 
her own in Paris, and could, at least, find out how much truth there 
was in George Gordon’s account; at least, could advise what kind of 
warning, or of reproach, should be addressed to Dora. 

“ Bella,” she said within ten minutes of her arrival, “I have come 
to town to-day to see you and the children, of course—but that is not 
the real object of my visit. I have something very miserable to tell 
you, something that concerns us all terribly nearly. Read this,” and 
Katharine drew forth George Gordon’s letter, and put it, without a 
word of comment, into her sister’s hand. 

Mrs. Dering read it through carefully ; folded, returned it into its 
envelope, and to Katharine. “And what is the misery about, Kate ? 
and what is it that concerns us all so nearly ?” 

“Can you ask?” cried Katharine. “Steven Lawrence spending his 
time at cards—I suppose they play these horrid games with cards— 
and Dot—I can’t bear to speak of it !—Dot going into a doubtful kind 
of society alone, or rather with Mr. Clarendon Whyte for her com- 
panion! What ought we to do? Shall I write? Shall I get papa 
to go and look after them ?” 

Mrs. Dering smiled. “ Dora would pay so much attention to your 
letter, or to poor dear papa’s good advice! You are honest and single- 
hearted as ever, Katharine,” she added, “and naturally feel disgusted 
at what you have heard. I take it all as the painful but inevitable 
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consequence of Dora’s getting her freedom. She has no principles, 
my dear, as I have always told you; and without principles—without 
principles, a woman as vain and as fond of pleasure as poor Dora, is 
tolerably sure to end .. . . as she is doing! We must hope for the 
best,” added Mrs. Dering, calmly ; “and really so many people have 
' taken up this fashion of being fast that what once would have put a 

woman out of society, as likely as not may pass unobserved now. We 
hear nothing very bad as yet, you must recollect.” 

“T don’t know what you call bad!” said Katharine, hotly. “ For 
a woman as young and pretty as Dot to go about in Paris without her 
husband, and for the husband to spend his time with his own gambling 
associates, seems bad enough to me. Bella, tell me candidly, had you 
heard anything of this before ?” cried poor Katharine. “ Had you an 
idea that Dot and Clarendon Whyte were meeting again like this in 
Paris ?” 

“T knew that Mr. Whyte was in Paris, and I knew that Dora 
Lawrence was there, dressing and driving, and living altogether in 
very bad style. But small gossip, as you know, Kate,” said Mrs. 
Dering, “is not one of my sins. I heard these things, but I did 
not repeat them, even to you all at home. If one’s relations are dis- 
creditable, I never see that anything is to be gained by making a 
noise about their discreditability oneself.” 

Katharine was silent for a minute or two. “Iam quite determined 
to do something,” she cried at last. “Dot may be foolish and fond of 
show and attention, but I know she will always mind what I say to 
her. . As to her husband—” 

“ As to her husband—this baccarat-playing husband ?” 

“Steven is too upright, too simple of heart to suspect evil in others,” 
said Katharine, slowly, and lifting her eyes full to Mrs. Dering’s. “ He 
may, or may not, be losing his money at cards; at one time, I remember, 
when—when he left off coming to the Dene, papa used to tell me he 
played too high at Lord Haverstock’s ; used to say that gambling, in 
some form or other, runs in the Lawrences’ blood. All this is no 
business of ours. It is of Dot and of Mr. Whyte that I am thinking, 
and I say Steven in his ignorant confidence might see no evil in an 
intimacy that a man of the world——Bella, I can’t talk about it— 
there’s a disgrace even in the suspicion of disgrace! but I’ll go to them. 
T'll make papa take me over to Paris, and I'll bid Steven bring his wife 
home to Ashcot at once.” 

An indignant light shone in Katharine Fane’s eyes. “ You are 
very enthusiastic, child,” said Mrs. Dering, coldly; “above all, I 
remark, in matters where Steven Lawrence is concerned. If you 
take my advice you will just let these people manage their own affairs 
themselves. Mrs. Lawrence, like a good many wives, is more amused 
by other society than by her husband’s; Mr. Lawrence, like a good 
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many husbands, is more amused by baccarat and trente-et-un than by 
his wife. Of all things not new under the sun a household like this 
is the one that the least calls for hysterics or astonishment.” 

But Katharine seemed hardly to listen to Mrs. Dering’s optimist 
and sufficiently-reasonable philosophy. “If it was anyone else,” she 
said, half to herself, “any other man than Mr. Clarendon Whyte, I 
should not feel as I do.” 

“ And I,” said Mrs. Dering, “ precisely because it is Mr. Clarendon 
Whyte, am disposed to be charitable. Mr. Whyte—we had best speak 
openly, Kate—is the last man living to ask Mrs. Steven Lawrence— 
without position, without money, without anything !—to run away from 
her husband.” 


“T—J am not thinking of running away!” cried Katharine, her face 
afire. 

“Then what ave you thinking of, Kate, dear? Please let us be 
reasonable. As a companion in her drives, or a partner at these third- 
class balls, it seems to me that Dora could hardly have done better 
than select Mr. Clarendon Whyte. In London, of course, it would be 
difierent ; but in Paris, particularly among such a set as Dora has got 
into, Mr. Clarendon Whyte, no doubt, is taken at his own valuation 
still.” 

“Taken at his own valuation! in London it would be different!” 
said Katharine, opening her eyes. “I don’t think when we were at 
Brighton you would have spoken like that, Arabella. You seem to 
think of Clarendon Whyte now what I, unsupported, have thought of 
him always.” 

“Exactly so,” said Mrs. Dering, with perfect evenness of temper. 
“Did I not tell you—no? well, that does show how little I am to be 
accused of writing gossiping letters! Some weeks ago, just about the 
time you returned to Clithero, I think it must have been, all poor 
Mr. Whyte’s true and authentic history came to light, and he has never 
shown his face either in London or Brighton since. He really was an 
impostor, Katharine. You were perfectly right in everything you 
used to say. Some one appeared on the scene—who was it now? well, 
never mind, some one who knew all about him, anyhow—and the 
great English connections, and the tigers he had shot in Bengal, and 
the sacks he had caused to be thrown in the Bosphorus, were all a 
fiction. His father was a hatter in Oxford Street. Are you sure you 
won't have a glass of sherry? Im afraid you will have more than an 
hour to wait before lunch.” - 

‘And you have never seen him since ?—I don’t want any sherry, 
thanks.—You have banished the man from your house, because his 
father was a hatter ?” 

“JT have done nothing at all,” said Mrs. Dering, with a quiet smile. 
“T met Mr. Clarendon Whyte at a ball just after this ridiculous story 
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came to light, and he asked me for a dance, and I had none left to 
give him. A man in that kind of position ought to have come early, 
or not have attempted to dance. I think, myself, it would have been 
more dignified, perhaps, to have stayed away altogether. A day or 
two afterwards I heard he left England. What strange vicissitudes 
there are in some human beings’ lives, Kate !” 

“ And what strange blanks in some human beings’ hearts!” thought 
Katharine, looking at her sister’s handsome unmoved face. “I never 
eared, or pretended to care, for Mr. Clarendon Whyte,” she cried, 
hastily ; “but if I had seen as much of him as you did, Bella—and 
really he used to be kind to the children, was fond of little Floss, I 
think—TI should have been sorry for him in his humiliation, or what 
he considered to be humiliation.” 

“ And so I was extremely sorry for him,” said Mrs. Dering, “and I 
always speak well of him now—poor young man! Whatever his 
birth may have been, I say Mr. Clarendon Whyte had the feclings of 
a gentleman ; would the General and I have seen so much of him had 
it been otherwise? As to his conquests in Indian jungles and else- 
where, is there a man or woman amongst us all who doesn’t kill 
rather more tigers in imagination than in fact? The principal com- 
mandment Mr. Whyte broke I fancy was the eleventh—that which 
outweighs all the rest; he was found out. How is Lord Petres? Still 
at Ecclestone, I suppose? If you do go to Paris, I should strongly advise 
you to get some of your trousseau there. Dot, with all her faults, is as 
good an adviser as you can find where silks and velvets are concerned.” 

Thus, with more of the same nature, spoke Mrs. Dering; honestly, 
and according to her lights. The world to her was a theatre, where 
men and women acted together in masks; where what was said or 
done, sinned or suffered, unmasked and behind the scenes, mattered 
nothing. As long as Mr. Clarendon Whyte was “ received,” she had 
received him. As long as the Lawrences went on like other people, 
not coming to any open or avowed disgrace, there was something 
simply ridiculous to Mrs. Dering in gratuitously troubling one’s head 
on their account. If they did come to disgrace, let it pass with as 
little spoken commentary of ours, the well-thought-of relations, as 
possible. As for advice, a tolerably wide experience of life had 
taught her that its general effects were: first, to increase the down- 
hill pace of the persons advised; secondly, to react against the 
adviser. If Mrs. Lawrence (as it must be allowed was possible) was 
walking just as straight as the rest of the world, there could be no 
need of Katharine’s presence in Paris ; if Mrs. Lawrence was walking 
crooked, Katharine, for her own sake, must keep away from her. 
What would be the effect of a letter to Steven? Mrs. Dering was 
too ignorant of the customs of savage nations to say what the effect of 
anything would be on Steven Lawrence. She would certainly not 
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advise writing to any civilized man on a theme so delicate as his own 
wife’s frivolities. Baccarat, it must be remembered, could not, of its 
very nature, last for ever; neither could driving in the Champs 
Elysées in daily new bonnets and dresses. As soon as the money 
was exhausted, Kate might rest assured Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence, 
steady-going Darby and Joan, would again return to their farm. 

But all Mrs. Dering’s reasoning, all Mrs. Dering’s admirable 
morality of selfishness, was insufficient to banish the haunting fear 
that had taken possession of Katharine’s mind ; and so, two days 
later, a letter from Dora coming meanwhile, with still no mention in 
it of Clarendon Whyte’s name, she mustered courage enough to 
broach the subject to the Squire. The wisdom of a kind and simple 
heart might be more serviceable than the wisdom of the world, per- 
haps, in such a strait as this. “Papa,” quite abruptly she began, as 
they were riding home to dinner, along the same road where she had 
ridden that last night with Steven, “ what sort of game do you con- 
sider baccarat ?” 

“ Baccarat?” said the Squire; “well, P’'ve never played it myself, 
and never seen it played ; but I know it is the favourite game now- 
a-days, at which Englishmen abroad are fleeced by those rascally 
foreigners. Haverstock lost eight thousand pounds at it, they say, 
the first time he went to Paris after he came of age. Pray, Miss 
Kate, what has put baccarat into that wise head of yours ?” 

“Steven Lawrence is playing at it, papa, that’s all. I heard soa 
day or two ago; but I did not like at first to tell you, and Dot is 
going on very extravagantly, I’m afraid. I found it all out by acci- 
dent, from a correspondent I have. Bella has heard the same story 
too, and—and don’t you think we ought to do something to try and 
bring them home ?” 

Mr. Hilliard was dead silent; sure sign that one of the quick 
bursts of passion that occasionally exploded in the good little man’s 
heart, was brewing. ‘The confounded fool that I’ve been!” he ex- 
claimed at last. ‘ Leaving the poor girl’s money in her own hands, 
as he ‘generously’ wished, instead of tying it up, principal and inte- 
rest, as tight as I could tie it. Of course he’s playing at baccarat! 
I might have known the stock he comes of well enough to be sure he 
would play baccarat, and every other devilment, when temptation 
came. Gambling with his wife’s money, and then, when it’s gone, 
expecting me to knd him more! But he’s mistaken; Master 
Lawrence is deucedly mistaken, if he thinks I am going to supply 
him with money for his pleasant vices. Baccarat, too! a-man whose 
grandfather was no better than a day-labourer, and who can barely 
spell his name himself, playing baccarat !” 

Katharine fired up ina moment. “I don’t sec that the condition 
of a man’s grandfather heightens or lessens the folly of his gambling, 
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papa; and I don’t know why we should take for granted that Steven, 
if he’s losing at all, is losing Dot’s money.” 

“He must be losing,” cried the Squire, angrily, and with the 
perfect conviction of injustice,—“ and he must be losing her money— 
what other money has he got to lose? But it’s no business of mine— 
it’s no business of mine! If my advice had been taken, they would 
never have gone to Paris at all. Let him ruin himself. Dora will 
always know where to look for a home as long as I live; but don’t 
let him come to me for help, that’s all I have to tell Master Lawrence. 
Don’t let him look to me for help.” 

“T hear, too,” said Katharine, determined, now that she had begun, 
to tell her whole story out, “I hear that Dora is very extravagant ; 
is—is not going on as we could wish. She is always out at balls and 
theatres, papa, and alone—without her husband, I mean.” 

“Very naturally,” said Mr. Hilliard. “You wouldn’t have the 
poor girl.run after him to the gaming-tables and his associates there, 
would you? You knew what Dora was when you advised her to go 
to Paris. Of course she is extravagant. Not one woman in fifty, let 
me tell you, would care to be saving over francs when she knew that 
her husband was ruining himself and her too by hundreds of pounds.” 

« And who says Steven Lawrence is doing anything of the kind ?” 
exclaimed Katharine. “Oh, papa, I see I had better be perfectly 
honest with you. It’s not Steven—it’s not about Steven’s going on 
that I am anxious, but about Dot. She is in a fast, bad set of people 
in Paris. She lets herself be seen everywhere with a man for whom 
she had a foolish kind of half-liking before she married, and altogether 
I’m afraid is getting her name lightly spoken of. I didn’t like to tell 
you this straight out, and so I began first about Steven and his card- 
playing. Oh, papa, what does the loss of a little money matter? It 
is Dot we must think about, and bring back to Ashcot at once, if we 
can. 

“Bring Dot back?” stammered the Squire. “ Why, Kate, you 
don’t mean to tell me—Good God, child! what does all this mean ? 
why have you tried to keep it from me?” The Squire reined in his 
horse to a stand-still, and his face got as red as fire. “ You don’t 
mean to tell me that that girl—her honeymoon scarce over, and in 
love, as I thought, with her husband's very shadow—is misconducting 
herself ?” 

“Papa, dear,’ answered Katharine, with down-bent head, “ there 
are many things that people do in the world—the fast world—now, 
that you would call misconduct. As much as I know about Dora, I 
tell you. She goes to balls and parties continually. She is seen at 
them all without her husband, and in the society of another man. 
People generally might think lightly of this, but I, knowing Steven as 
I do, think it looks very bad for poor Dora’s future happiness.” 
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Then why dén’t he look after her?” said Mr. Hilliard. “She's 
vain, and pretty, in her style; just the sort of little woman—poor 
thing !—that these confounded Frenchmen would make much of. 
Why don’t Lawrence look better after her ?” 

The Squire loosened his reins, and they walked on again through the 
darkening lanes in silence. At last, “ Do you think if I was to write 
to Steven I should do good?” Katharine asked. ‘ Just hint to him 
that it would be better if—” 

“Tf he were to look a little closer after his own honour? No, 
Katharine, no! Never meddle between married people.” The Squire 
said this much in the same tone in which he might have said, “ Never 
meddle with burning pitch!” “ However things turn out, you are 
sure to get blamed by both of them in the end.” 

“That’s a good deal like what Arabella told me. Her advice was, 
to let everything take its own course. But—oh, papa,” cried Katha- 
rine, “ you and Arabella generally see everything so differently, that, 
I must confess, I did not expect to get the same counsel from you.” 

Mr. Hilliard, upon this, put his horse into a trot ; and nothing more 
was said until they were riding up the avenue at home. “ Kate, m 
dear,” he began then, “ you were right to tell me of all this, and I'm 
ready to allow I spoke unjustly about Lawrence. The life he has led 
makes the lad younger than his years, and many an honest enough 
man will burn his fingers, for once in his life, under temptation. 
Dora is a little fool—that we always knew!—but we musn’t let her 
play the fool worse or longer than we can help. Now, what do you 
want me to do, child ?” 

“T want you to take me to Paris for a week,” cried Katharine ; 
“that is, if mamma can spare us. It wouldn’t be a great expense ?” 

“ Never mind the expense,” said the Squire. 

“And either we would bring Dot home with us, or make Steven 
promise to take better care of her in Paris. Whether we fail or not, 
isn’t it at least worth the trial ?” 

And before bed-time that night the plan was settled. Poor Mrs. 
Hilliard at first was refractory: could not see how Dora’s affairs mat- 
tered to them now that she was married: could see, still less, why sick 
and dying people were to be sacrificed because of the ill-doings of 
those in health? She would go up to Arabella—no, she would not: 
she would destroy herself by going to Paris: no, she would be a 
blessed martyr and stay at home, and hope—hope that they would 
enjoy themselves without her! Finally, the scheme of martyrdom 
carried the day: the Squire promising to bring back a Cashmere 
shawl, silk dress, laces, and gloves, as propitiatory offerings ; and, on 
the following Monday, two days hence, it was decided that Katharine 
and Mr. Hilliard should start. Not a word was to be written mean- 
while to the Lawrences. “If you want to know what a truant school- 
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boy is about,” said the Squire, “don’t tell him beforehand that you are 

coming to look at him. If we want really to find out how Dora and 

her husband are going on, we must walk quietly some fine morning 

to their lodgings, and just see them in their usual every-day life.” 
And so they did. 


Cuartrn XXXIV. 
IN PARIS. 


Durine the first week after his arrival in Paris, Steven Lawrence’s 
life was only passively miserable. The mild, open winter, that had 
been so excellent for hunting in Kent, was detestable to him amidst 
the closeness and mud and fog of city streets; but he endured it. 
Endured being marched up and down the piazzas of the Palais Royal 
and of the Rue de Rivoli of a morning; endured theatres of an 
evening ; endured living in rooms wherein his large figure had 
scarcely space to turn, and against the ceiling of which he knocked 
his head if he attempted to stand upright; endured millinery ; endured 
Dora! And, at the end of the week, said to himself: “I have gone 
through one-eighth of it already. Seven weeks more, and I shall be 
on the farm, almost free again!” After this came brighter weather ; 
also Grizelda Long, who had been absent for a few days, and on her 
return to Paris at once constituted herself a daily visitor of Dora’s ; 
and then Steven’s sufferings, from passive, became acute ones. 

Grizelda Long at this time was on one of the lowest spokes even in 
her poor fortune’s wheel. Unpaid companion, half lady’s-maid, half 
interpreter, to a capricious, vulgar woman (the same Indian widow 
who had once been the mainstay of the Knightsbridge household) : 
with a good deal of time on her hands, for the widow had friends of 
her own, “to whom, of course, poor Miss Long could not expect to be 
introduced ;” and with no money in her pockets. These were the 
conditions under which Grizelda was living out the present portion of 
her phantom existence! “Just beginning my delightful campaign in 
Paris,” the poor soul wrote, with unflagging cheerfulness, to her 
London friends. But what, to another woman, would have been 
durance viler than the lot of a seamstress, sewing her fingers 
to the bone in her own attic, was bearable to Grizelda. She was 
floating still! Still able to run after odds and ends of society; to 
organize these odds and ends together; to intrigue among them; 
occasionally—despite the widow—to show her forlorn wreathed head 
in third-class salons, and such concert-rooms and theatre-boxes as her 
friends, of their charity, would give her the right to enter. 

“I know every one,” she told Dora, on the first occasion of their 
meeting. “Lady Cowley and the Russian ambassadress have both 
unfortunately got influenza, so, for the moment, I can do nothing for 
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you there. But I know all the ball-giving English, and numbers of 
excellent French people, and I shall be very glad to introduce you. 
What carriage have you got? My dear Mrs. Lawrence, do you mean to 
say your husband has got you no carriage? I assure you it is a mis- 
take. It does not do,” said Grizelda, at this present moment possessing 
about fifty-six francs in the world, “to be seen in any of these voitures 
de remise. Now for—I forget how much a week, but we'll ascertain 
to-day—you can hire the very brougham the Dynevors had. Capital 
horse, English coachman, dark brown livery; no one would know it 
was hired. 

Dora answered, that a brougham, even a brougham hired by the 
week, would be extravagance entirely beyond her hushand’s means: 
then lay awake half the night regretfully dreaming of it. Next day, 
the weather happening to be wet again, she spoilt a new dress by 
walking to their restaurant dinner—those cheap Palais Royal dinners 
at which Steven was so starved, but which were a remove better than 
the horrible attempt his wife made once of cooking something for him 
at home! And then, as a matter of economy, the hiring of a brougham, 
with an English coachman in brown livery, began, day and night, to 
be urged upon Dora’s husband. 

This, I say, was the beginning of the poor fellow’s active sufferings. 
He did not want to spend what little money he had of his own (the 
Squire had already lent him a considerable sum to put out upon his . 
farm, and the thought of the debt pressed heavily on him); he would 
have been more loath still for Dora to touch the capital of her small 
marriage-portion ; and kindly, but with no lack of determination, he 
told her that the thing was impossible. Cabs he would hire for her, 
as many and as often as she wished. She need not drive even in the 
common fiacre of the streets. One of the better kind of Americaines 
she might have, with as clean a driver, for a Frenchman, as could be 
found, six days a week—nothing as yet would induce him to let Dora 
amuse herself on Sunday—but a brougham, no! Grizelda Long and 
her opinions might be very valuable, indeed, in their proper place. 
He was not going to be guided bythem. He was not—with extreme 
resolution this—going to set up a sham-private brougham, with a 
sham-private coachman, and ridiculous hired livery, to please any one. 

At the end of some hours, after holding further council with her 
friend: “If you please, Steven,” said Dora, “as you will not spend 
your money to please me, may I spend my own? I have a hundred 
pounds in my desk lying useless . . . oh, look incredulous! Tl 
show them to you—Bank of England notes . . . May I spend them 
—I mean a few of them—in hiring the brougham? It will save you 
expense in the end.” 

“Do as you choose,” said Steven, turning from her. “I have 
given my opinion. Act as you like for the future.” 
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So the first fruit of Katharine’s generosity was the setting Mrs. 
Dora up in her hired brougham, which soon, with the small rose-and- 
white over-dressed doll it contained, became pretty well known in the 
eyes of a certain portion of the Parisian public. Dora, just at first, 
professed herself averse to driving alone, and poor dear Grizelda’s 
bonnets, she said, were really so unlike what bonnets ought to be that, 
whatever one’s kindly feelings, it was impossible to be seen with her 
by daylight ; it was therefore manifestly incumbent on Steven to be 
his wife's companion. Living in rooms where he could neither 
breathe nor stand upright, obliged to dress daily in a frock-coat and 
high hat, dining on Palais Royal dishes that at once sickened and 
starved him, and now crushed into a little toy brougham, of which one 
window at least must be always shut for fear of Dora’s complexion, or 
because the damp took the curl out of feathers, or the crimp out of 
hair, or other cogent reason. He bore it for threedays; bore physical 
sufferings almost equalling those of a wild animal in its eight feet of 
cage; then struck boldly: “ He would do many things; would walk, 
eat, dress as he was bidden; would never—so help him heaven !— 
torture his limbs into a cursed close car no bigger than a nut-shell 
again while he lived.” 

“You needn’t use bad language, my dear,” said Dora, with thorough 
amiability ; had the domestic drives been so animated that she need 
mourn over their discontinuance? “Amuse yourself well,” kissing 
her hand to him as she ran, full-dressed, out of the room, “and J, if I 
can, must find some one else willing to take your place.” 

Was this meant as a threat, Steven wondered afterwards? Who 
shall say? Whoshall tell whether it was by purest accident or other- 
wise that when Mrs. Lawrence left her carriage by the lake (for this 
January afternoon was like June, and all the world went to the Bois) 
she heard the only human voice that had power to make her heart— 
such a heart as she possessed—flutter, and turning round saw Mr. 
Clarendon Whyte, unapproachable in his gloves and necktie as ever, 
and with beautiful, cruel, Mephistophelian smile at her side ! 

After a surly husband at home, a surly husband using bad words 
about one’s few poor little pleasures, what a change to be in the 
society of a being whose every mellifluous word is a reproach, flatter- 
ing to vanity ; whose every look is a compliment! . . . “I have seen 
you before more than once, but not near enough to bow,’s said Dot, 
quietly ; for whether the meeting was planned or accidental it did not 
seem that either was much taken by surprise now that they had met. 

“T heard you had arrived, but didn’t know whether I ought to call 
on your—husband,” answered Mr.. Whyte, with an accent, tragi- 
pathetic, on that word “husband” that made Dora turn her face away, 
and almost believe in her own mind that she was blushing. 

The January afternoon was like June; and Mrs. Lawrence, well- 
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dressed and animated, met nothing but admiring glances as she 
walked up and down in the clear winter sunshine with Mr. Clarendon 
Whyte. Poor little butterfly Dot! It was the brightest hour by far 
that she had known since her marriage, this first hour of amusement 
in which Steven had no part. He was a good, dear, honest creature, 
Steven, and in her very heart she believed she was growing to be fond 
of him. But then Mr. Clarendon Whyte’s coat was so differently cut, 
and the turn of his moustache was so faultless, and his low calibre of 
intelleet—I use her own words—suited hers so exactly, and this was 
Paris sunshine, and she was one of the prettiest women walking by 
that sunny mock lake. And—ah—ah! (without going too deeply into 
analyzation of one’s happiness) if all life could only be like to-day ! 

All life certainly could not be; only six more weeks, and a fraction, 
thought Dot; then let the six weeks and a fraction be turned to the 
best possible account. So next day, the sun continuing to shine, the 
brown brougham at the same hour stopped by the lake, and a porcelain 
marchioness figure, with short fair locks and glittering equipments, 
tripped out, to be joined in ten minutes by an Adonis almost as 
glittering as herself. And the next day the same thing took place; 
andthe next. . . as the two were walking along: Dot listening with 
well-pleased face to her companion’s murmured platitudes, yet not 
unmindful of the admiration her own toilette was awakening in the 
crowd: Steven maladroitly, inopportunely, as is the habit of these 
old-fashioned husbands, came across their path. 

He stopped for a moment, spoke good-humouredly to his wife, not 
uncivilly to Mr. Clarendon Whyte; then went on his way, thereby 
showing more knowledge of life, Dora felt, than might have been 
expected of him. In the evening, as they were sitting alone in their 
apartment—for now Mrs. Lawrence had organized a plan of having 
execrable dinners sent in from a neighbouring cook-shop—* Dora,” 
said Steven, abruptly, “how long have you known that your friend, 
Mr. Whyte, was in Paris ?” 

“Oh, not till to-day,” said Dora, rather from sudden loss of self- 
possession than from a guilty sense that there was anything to conceal. 
“Mr. Clarendon Whyte has just come to Paris—that is, I didn’t 
know he was here before, and—and he is going to call on you to- 
morrow, Steven.” 

“He is very kind,” said Steven, laconically. 

“Tt will be pleasant for you to know some one—to be able to 
as:ociate with men when you are tired of me,” cried Dora. ‘“ Mr. 
Whyte, if you like, will introduce you at his club. He told me so to- 
day.” ‘ 

“He is very kind,” said Steven once more; then took up his hat, 
and went out—the first time he had done so yet of an evening— 
leaving Dot to her own thoughts. 
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Did he suspect her, she wondered uneasily, as soon as she found 
herself alone? Suspect her, not of the letter that had been written 
and answered from Ashcot—that was impossible ; but of prevarication ? 
Did he know that she and Clarendon Whyte had already met? Was 
he going to watch, to mistrust, to coerce her? In about an hour’s 
time Steven came in again. He walked up to the table where Dot as 
usual was working her brain over some new combination of gorgeous 
colour for to-morrow, took both her hands, and drawing her to him, 
bade her, in the kind of way one would bid a child, look him straight 
in the face. “ Don’t tell me falsehoods any more, my dear,” he said, 
in a voice that brought the facile tears into Dot’s eyes. ‘“ You were 
walking yesterday with Clarendon Whyte, and what was there in it to 
hide? Walk with him, with any one you choose, every day of the 
week, Amuse yourself and get strong and well, my poor little Dot, 
but don’t tell me a falsehood again !” 

“ And never while I live, Steven!” cried Mrs. Lawrence, in a flutter 
of repentance. “ I was afraid you might be cross—I can’t help it, you 
know, but I am a very little bit afraid of you always. And then,” 
holding down her face, “as I was jealous once about you and Kate, I 
thought perhaps——” 

“T should be jealous about Mr. Clarendon Whyte?” said Steven, 
with a chill sort of laugh. ‘Set your mind at rest, child. When I 
am jealous of my wife it will be once, and only once; not without 
cause, you may be sure!” 

She held up her face ; she threw her arms round his neck. “ You'll 
never have cause to be jealous of me, Steven! Don’t let us even talk 
of such horrible things. Now, how could you possibly know, dearest, 
that I saw Mr. Clarendon Whyte yesterday? And to think— 
deceitful man !—of your never mentioning it to me !” 

“Nay,” said Steven, quietly, “I waited for you to mention it. 
How I knew it,” he added, “ was by using my own eyes. I was close 
behind you when you got out of your carriage by the pond; but you 
were too much occupied with other people to look at me.” 

To this extent peace was made; to. this extent the renewal of 
Dora's intimacy with Mr. Clarendon Whyte was sanctioned by Dora’s 
husband. Closely following came a time when little Mrs. Lawrence 
began to get invitations to balls, through Grizelda Long, through 
Clarendon Whyte, through any one, every one who could open for 
her the easy portals of second-class Anglo-Parisian society. And 
again, as at first starting of the brougham, Steven’s attendance was 
enforced for a week. ‘Lhe torture of standing for hours in the corners 
of crowded ball-rooms was not physically as unendurable as being 
imprisoned in a small close carriage for an afternoon at a time, but 
was bad enough. He did not dance himself; had never, indeed, seen 
the inside of a ball-room till now; and there was nothing edifying to 
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him in the spectacle of his wife waltzing with every well-gilt fop— 
Mr. Clarendon Whyte most—who chose to invite her. So after a 
week or ten days of ball-going, amicably, without a word of remon- 
strance on either side, it grew to be a thing of course that Steven 
should just accompany his wife to the scene of her night’s dissipation, 
stand patiently with his hat under his arm for two dances or so, then 
slip away unnoticed from the house, and go home to his bed. 

Dot found that she breathed immeasurably freer after he was gone. 
Poor dear fellow! it took away one’s enjoyment to know that there 
was a long-suffering husband, standing like a statue, martyrized for 
one’s selfish pleasure night after night, and really, if one thought of 
it, what numbers of other married women went out alone, Mrs. D ; 
and Madame C——,, and little Lady B—--. (poor inch-deep Dora, in 
what a wake to follow!). What need was there to torture him by 
that nightly putting on of dress suit and white gloves at all? Could 
she not chaperon Grizelda, find some one or other to go with— 
manage to spare dear Steven, at all events? She managed it; dear 
Steven acquiescing only too readily ; and before many days were over 
was classed by the world in precisely the same rank with her pre- 
cedents, Mrs. D , and Madame C——, and little Lady B——; 
light, ball-going young women, with more or less of character between 
them all, and with husbands too indifferent or too large-minded to 
heed the lateness of their wives’ hours. 

Katharine Fane had said rightly that Steven was too straight- 
forward, too simple of heart to suspect evil in others; but, unhappily, 
this very straightforwardness, this very simplicity, rendered him the 
most unsuited of all guides for a woman like Dora. A man of the 
world might have given her a reasonable degree of freedom, and yet 
have held her in wholesome fear as well. To Steven, in this as in 
everything, there was no medium course. If his wife chose to go her 
own road once, she might go! For married women—dressed as 
women under the empire do dress—to waltz through the midnight 
hours in their husbands’ absence, seemed to him one degree less 
shameful than for them to do so in their husbands’ sight. The first 
time that he ever saw Dot ball-clad and waltzing, he underwent a 
feeling of mingled disgust, indignation, and abasement—a fecling for 
which I scarce, indeed, know how to find a fitting name. After that 
night, with or without his presence, smiling upon Mr. Clarendon 
Whyte or upon another, or upon a score of others, he felt that it 
could matter little to him. Dora had lost her prestige, the ineffable 
bloom of decent womanhood with which his imagination had invested 
her: let it pass! She was not, would never be again, what he had once 
thought her, yet was no worse, he told himself, than other women of 
the world; was frivolous and pleasure-secking; about as good a 
companion for him, Steven Lawrence (Lord Petres’ words verified 
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already) as a gilded butterfly would have been, but had loved him 
enough to become his wife, and so merited infinite forbearance,— 
infinite patience at his hands! He was, as he had said, a man 
capable of being jealous once, and only once. He might feel humi- 
liated, confessing to himself that his humiliation was the result of 
ignorance, at seeing his wife among the crowd of a Parisian ball-room. 
Small doubts, small fears, small suspicions could have no place ‘in 
Steven’s breast. Poor little Dora was taking her pleasure now, to 
fortify herself against the inevitable years to come at Ashcot ; and to 
himself the dressing and the enamelling and the dancing of fashion- 
able ladies was repugnant, like his dinners, like his lodgings, like 
everything, in short, that belonged to this artificial city life. But 
only four more weeks of it remained! four more weeks and he would 
be back in England, working on his farm, breathing pure country 
air, sometimes seeing Katharine’s face. Oh, for some way to make 
these interminablethirty days pass quicker ! 

A man of seven-and-twenty, of keen excitement-craving tempera- 
ment, companionless in Paris, not without money in his pockets, and 
seeking desperately, but in vain, to make the time pass. To this 
singularly anomalous pass had Steven Lawrence’s life now arrived. 


CHAPTER XXXY. 
MADEMOISELLE BARRY. 


Ir was his habit to rise early ; even in these January mornings was 
often dressed and abroad in the twilight Champs Elysées or dusky 
streets before eight o’clock. At eleven, after a three hours’ walk, he 
would come home to breakfast, at which meal his wife, if not too tired, 
appeared in dressing-gown and crimping pins, her face white (more 
sightly so in Steven’s eyes than with the finer complexion it assumed 
towards noon), her eyes dark and hollow, her hands shaky, her heart 
and soul occupied with last night’s conquests and to-day’s projects ; all 
of which, with discreet reservations, she poured forth, not unamusingly, 
into her husband’s ears as she sipped her chocolate. After breakfast 
generally arrived the milliner, hairdresser, dressmaker, or other finery 
factor for rehearsal of to-night’s performance, or this afternoon’s, or 
this morning’s—Dora was sufficiently advanced now to require at the 
least four elaborate changes of dress a day—and then the master of 
the establishment perforce must turn out again into the strects. 

The apartment that, as Dot would say, “ had been sufficient for the 
Honourable Augustus Dynevor and his wife,” was an undeniable 
apartment as far as situation went; an apartment rich in carved 
cornices and brackets—against which Steven, being inconveniently 
tall, knocked his head: aiso in Utrecht velvets, ormolu, and mirrors. 
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“A bijou of an apartment,” it was described in the lists of Messrs. 
Arthur and Webb; possessing indeed only the trifling drawback that 
neither fresh air nor light could enter the two six-feet square dungeons 
called bed-rooms. ‘To fresh air Mrs. Lawrence was as beautifully in- 
different as to most other natural phenomena; but light, and strong 
light, is imperatively needful for toilette-tables of the second empire ; 
and so, “just till midday, just till anybody was likely to call, would 
dear Steven mind being out?” thus allowing M. Alphonse, the hair- 
dresser, or Mademoiselle Aglaé, the work-girl, the use of the salon. 
He turned out, whatever the weather, with perfect cheerfulness ; often 
before he went, poor big Steven! would be bidden to hold a satin in 
these folds, or a velvet in that light, while Dot retired, as far as the 
limited space would allow, to form artistic judgment of its effects. 
‘Then commenced the daily task of time-killing; the daily weary 
walks in which, with the inevitable lack of interest of an uneducated 
man, he would traverse Paris from one end to the other, and find it 
all blank. No deeper significance than stones and cement in the 
palaces, no pathos in the grey old churches, no heart-stirring history 
in these imperial boulevards replacing the old streets where the 
carmagnole was danced, the ¢a ira sung, and where a king and queen 
once passed along upon the tumbril to die! All was blank to Steven 
Lawrence, just as a picture is blank to a child’s intelligence until its 
meaning has been pointed out by some one better taught than himself. 
Paris was a vast mart of expensive toys, he saw; toys through which 
it was his present lot to walk with closed pockets and averted eyes, 
but of which his wife, in the millinery department, might take her fill. 
A mart in which it was his portion to wander unoccupied from morning 
till night, seeking to kill the implacable enemy that every day grew 
more vital, with home interludes of barbers and dressmakers, scandal 
in which he took no interest, and gold powdering, dressing, enamelling, 
and general rehearsing for a world in whose scene he bore, and wished 
to bear, no part. 

His favourite resting-place of a forenoon, when it happened neither 
to rain nor snow, and when even his stout limbs grew tired of ceaseless 
pacing along the pavement, was the Luxembourg Gardens. He never 
felt so little in Paris as when he sat down there under the leafless 
chesnuts, smoking (he smoked ten hours a day now) in the morning 
sunshine, and with only children and nurses, ar occasional priest, book 
in hand, or slow-paced grey old pensioner to break the solitude. And 
so to the Luxembourg one sunny forenoon, destined to begin an episode 
of some importance in his life, Steven Lawrence went ; sat down on his 
accustomed bench; lit his cigar, and began to think—of Ashcot and 
Katharine, and how to-day, Wednesday, she and the Squire would be 
riding to the meet, and if the weather at home was like this, what a day 
for hunting it would be, with the sun breaking the night’s thin frost, 
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and a blue sky already sprinkled with promising fleecy clouds over- 
head ! 

. . “Kate, my child,” said a man’s voice, in English but with a 
curious half-foreign, half-Irish accent; “are you sure now that it’s 
not too cold for you to be sitting down ?” 

Steven started, his heart set beating in a moment, and saw, not 
his—I mean not Lord Petres’-—Kate, but a pale, poorly-dressed, little 
girl of nineteen or twenty, in the act of sitting down by him on the 
bench, and with an elderly man, evidently from the likeness between 
them her father, on her other side. 

“Tt isn’t too cold for me, papa,” she said, in one of those fresh 
flute-like voices that, if you are fortunate, you may come across three 
or four times in your life; and then Steven turned his head, irre- 
sistibly attracted, and looked at her full. 

The girl was not handsome, still less pretty, yet hers was a face few 
men could pass unnoticed even amidst the meretricious beauty, the 
fine complexions and bright-hued locks of the Champs Elysées or the 
boulevards. The pale cheeks, the brown hair drawn straight off the 
temples, the plain little bonnet, the well-worn black silk frock, all told 
of a woman shunning rather than courting attention. And still you 
were forced to attend to her! to remark that she had a slender foot 
and hand; a graceful tread; that the dress, however poor, was ex- 
quisitely clean and modest—in fine, that something more than beauty 
drew a sharp line of demarcation between her and the crowd of women 
amongst whom she walked. She looked with a pair of deep-set grey 
eyes .straight up at Steven. He felt as if she had spoken to him; 
took his cigar from his lips and flung it away. 

“Pray don’t let us disturb you, sir,” said the father, looking round 
and slightly raising his hat. “My little daughter is not very strong, 
and I chose this bench for her to be in the sun; but pray don’t leave 
off smoking, or we shall feel that we have disturbed you.” 

The tone would have been that of a well-bred man, had it not been 
just a shade more polite, more apologetic than the occas'on required. 
But Steven, never hypercritical, was glad of the sound of an English 
voice, and in a few minutes’ time found himself talking, or rather 
listening while the stranger talked, about all the current gossip of 
Paris: the Emperor's last race horse, and the Empress’s last carriage, 
the increasing price of apartments, and the new piece that was to be 
brought out at the Opéra Comique—the usual innocuous gossip with 
which Englishmen abroad are forced to supplant our national staple of 
politics and weather as material for small-talk. 

“Well, I have no doubt that Paris, for people with town tastes, is 
all that you say,” said Steven at last, the stranger having given his 
opinion as to the superiority of Paris over every other European city. 
“For myself, I speak openly, I've never been so tired of my life as 
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during these few weeks I’ve spent here. Bricks and mortar don’t 
concern me. I find more to look at in a forest or a prairie than in all 
the palaces and show-places that were ever built.” 

A quiet little smile came round the corners of the girl’s lips. ‘“ Do 
you see nothing interesting in the show-place we are sitting under?” 
she said, glancing up over her shoulder at the grey walls of the 
Luxembourg. 

“ Nothing at all,” answered Steven. “It’s a fine building—so are 
the Madeleine and the Bourse, and when you have seen one, you have 
seen all of them. Ina prairie—in an English turnip-field—you will 
find life, of one sort or another, and change. In palaces and churches 
you have dead bricks and mortar, nothing more.” 

“ And all that the bricks and mortar, all that this old Luxembourg 
must have looked on at when your prairies and fields were—just what 
they are to-day, and will be till the end of the world! Why,” the 
girl’s eyes kindled, “I think one can hardly look up at those windows 
above us without seeing the prisoners’ eager white faces crowding 
there—the prisoners, don’t you remember, who heard the tocsin and 
saw men wave to them from the housetops, but didn’t know whether 
Robespierre’s downfall was to mean their deliverance or their death ?” 

Steven was silent. He had learned French history at school—for 
Joshua Lawrence always conscientiously bade the master give him as 
good an education as could be got for money—but at this lapse of 
time had grown uncertain about names and dates. Joan of Are he 
remembered, and St. Bartholomew’s massacre; but who was Robes- 
pierre? and had the tocsin sounded a hundred years ago or yes- 
terday ? 

“My little daughter is wonderfully fond of these dry subjects,” 
said the father, in his suave manner. “I assure you there’s scarcely a 
street or building in Paris she doesn’t tell me some quaint history about 
as we walk along. We live quietly, you see, sir, and her time is spent 
wholly at her books or pencil, and in walking with me. Now if—if it 
would pass an hour to you to take a stroll with us sometimes, as you 
don’t seem to have overmuch to do with your time ?” 

The proposal by most men would have been held an equivocal one ; 
but Steven accepted it without the faintest detrimental suspicion of 
his new friends. He had been accustomed, in the backwoods, to see 
acquaintances formed without letters of introduction, generally without 
men knowing or seeking to know each other’s names, and it did not 
occur to him that greater circumspection was usual in the life of 
civilization. The girl meanwhile sat dead-silent, her hands clasped 
together on her lap, and looking straight away through the long vistas 
of the leafless chesnuts. 

“Tt's the fashion for Englishmen abroad to hold aloof from each 
other as if each was a convicted felon,” said the father, with a pleasant 
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smile (he was a handsome, elderly man, with grey beard and hair, 
wonderfully white, even teeth, and palish hazel eyes, of an indefinite 
expression—an expression not quite as genial as his smile and manner) ; 
“but I have lived too long on the Continent to keep up many of our 
insular prejudices. If I talk to a countryman and like him,I want no 
other introduction. Now, where are you staying ?” 

Steven told him: also his name. 

“Lawrence ? dear me, one of the best fellows I ever knew was 
called Lawrence. We were like brothers together in the Crimea—l 
have gone through my little bit of fighting in my day, you see! 
Your name is spelt ?—ah! to be sure, with a‘w. His, poor fellow 
was with a ‘u; so there can be no relationship. Champs Elysées, you 
say ? Best situation in Paris. Now we live in a most unfashionable 
quarter of the town—obliged, alas! to be economical. Kate, child, 
have you a card of mine about you ?” 

“T have not, papa,” said the girl, in the same flute-like voice, but 
with a cold, distant manner, that contrasted singularly with the ultra 
geniality of the man. 

“Well—stay, let me see,” searching within the pockets of his 
shabby surtout, in the button-hole of which Steven, for the first time, 
remarked that he wore a little bit of red ribbon. “Yes, as luck will 
have it, I have got my card-case. Monsieur Barry, Mademoiselle 
Barry.” And as he spoke he took a card from a well-worn leathern 
case, and handed it to Steven. “One hundred and five, Rue des 
Ursulines. You turn away to the left as you go from the Luxem- 
bourg, and cross the Boulevard de Sebastopol. Our lodging is on the 
third floor of a corner house immediately facing the Rue St.-Jacques.” 

Steven put the card into his pocket, but volunteered no offer of 
calling; and then, the girl still remaining absolutely silent, the 
father went on again: “ Our name, as you will remark, is Irish, but 
we have lived abroad until we are ‘Monsieur’ and ‘ Mademoiselle ’ 
even among our English acquaintances. I may say, indeed, we look 
upon ourselves more as French than English now, don’t we, Kate ?” 

“T believe so, papa.” 

“ Most of our friends are foreignere—but really we live the quietest 
of lives. I take my girl (she and I are alone in the world, sir) to the 
theatre sometimes, and twice a week, Wednesday and Saturday, in our 
little way,” said M. Barry, with bland humility, “we receive. Three 
or four friends come in, that is to say, to smoke a cigar, and play a 
rubber or a quiet round game. If such a humdrum way of spending 
your evening would be agreeable to you, we should be very glad— 
Katie, my dear, we should be very glad if Mr. Lawrence would give 
us the pleasure of his company at one of your grand receptions. Let 
me see, this is Wednesday; well, if you have no better engagement, 
will you come round to our lodgings to-night ?” 
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Mademoiselle Barry lifted her eyes for the second time to Steven’s ; 

| the steady, dark-grey eyes that nullified whatever likeness the rest of 

her face bore to her father’s. “Our grand receptions are not very 

much amusement to me,” and as she said this she smiled; and Steven 

thought her more than handsome. ‘I don’t smoke, and I don’t play 
cards— ” 

“ But you are very glad to find some one to talk to you while we 
old gentlemen doze over our rubber,” interrupted M. Barry, quickly, 
and rising from the bench as he spoke. “Mr. Lawrence, I don't 
know what you say, but I find it too chilly to remain sitting. I 
suppose you have not time to take a stroll with us through the 
gardens ?” 

Mr. Lawrence had plenty of time, and the walk was lengthened 
out until long past noon ; finally ended in their wandering for a couple 
of hours together through the gallery of the Luxembourg—hours in 
which Steven first learned to look at pictures with a dim sense of 
their being something more than painted canvas, framed and ranged 
on walls. He came home less wearied than he had ever felt after 
Parisian sight-seeing yet ; and at ten o’clock that evening started, as 
soon as he had seen Dora into her carriage, towards the distant 
Rue des Ursulines, to attend Mademoiselle Barry’s “ reception.” 

“My husband, of his own free will, gone off to a party !” chatters 

Dot, in the intervals of her first quadrille with Mr. Clarendon Whyte : 
for Steven had told his little adventure in all integrity to his wife. 
“ A party given by some charming people he picked up in the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens—an old gentleman friendly enough to ask strangers, 
whose name he doesn’t know, to his house, and a daughter who seems 
to be a kind of walking guide-book, with wonderful grey eyes, and a 
voice like a nightingale ; a much more fascinating person, evidently, 
than poor little me !” 

Upon, which Mr. Clarendon Whyte bends and whispers some bit of 
flattery, neither very brilliant nor very original, but which serves its 
purpose—sends a thrill of conscious vanity through the shallow, 
passionless heart of Steven’s wife. 

The Barrys’ apartment was on the third floor of an old hotel in one 
of the quietest quarters of the town, an apartment wanting in ormolu 
and velvet, but open and airy; more habitable far, thought Steven as 
he entered, than Dora’s mousetrap entresol in the best situation in 
Paris. He was late: M. Barry, turning round from the card-table, 
rallied him as he came in about his fashionable hours ; and such guests 
as were coming to the “reception” (four or five Frenchmen, none of 

- them in evening dress) were already assembled. Mademoiselle Barry, 
alone at a little table by the fireside, was drawing. The lamp, placed 
close at her left hand, the methodical arrangement of her pencils and 
papers, the silence of the room, the faces of the men around the card- 
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table, gave Steven—he knew not why—the idea that the scene was an 
habitual one in the girl’s life. He went up to her at once, and she 
put down her pencil, and bade him, with a friendly enough smile, take 
a chair at her side. 

“T needn't interrupt you,” said Steven, looking over her work. 
“ Go on with your drawing. I should like to watch you.” 

“But I can’t draw when I’m watched,” said Mademoiselle Barry, 
“and I am so tired that I am glad to stop. After all you were forced 
to go through in the Luxembourg,” she added, “I shouldn’t think 
you wanted anything more in the shape of pictures to-day.” 

“T ‘went through’ what gave me pleasure,” said Steven, in his 
frank way. “This morning made me feel that, if I was ever so little 
better educated, I might get to like pictures—after a fashion of my 
own. Let me look at your drawing, please. Why, what is it done 
on—wood? I thought people drew on canvas or card-board, or 
tackle of that kind.” 

“People who draw for money draw on the tackle their masters bid 
them use,” said Mademoiselle Barry, smiling a little smile to herself 
at the Englishman’s ignorance. “I’m not a young-lady artist, sir. I 
make money, good gold pieces of twenty francs, by my drawings. 
This sketch will appear publicly as one of the chef d’ceuvres of the 
‘ Journal de la Rive gauche’ a week or two hence. You don’t read 
the ‘ Journal de la Rive gauche,’ I suppose? It is, I must tell you, 
one of the poorest Paris papers of one sou. Well, if you did, you 
would recognise my drawing there—not by the sketch itself; all like- 
ness to the original will be too thoroughly taken away in the cutting— 
but by the letters ‘K. B.’ Do you see them in the corner here ?” 

The scene which the drawing represented was of a character 
thoroughly suited to the paper for which it was destined: a young 
man reeling, pistol in hand, from a gambling room: glimpses of 
players around the table within: the outline of a female figure, her 
arms wildly extended, as if to clasp him in the black night outside—a 
scene melodramatic in conception, faulty in design, but drawn with 
exquisite fineness of touch, and not without originality and true 
artistic fecling in the expression and gestures of the principal actors. 

“Why, this scene must surely have been taken from life,” said 
Steven, when he had examined the block carefully. “I remember 
seeing one like it, or nearly like it, years ago in Sacramento. Surely,” 
he went on, “a drawing such as this is worthy of a place in something 
better than——” 

“A halfpenny Paris paper!” said Mademoiselle Barry, quickly. 
“ No, indeed, it is not. There isn’t such a thing, I hold, as under- 
rated talent. We all find exactly the place in the world ”—but as 
she said this she sighed—* exactly the place that we are most suited 
to fill, When first I began to draw—come and sit by the fire, please ; 
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as long as we talk low we may talk—when I first thought of drawing 
for money, that is to say, about two years ago, I had a great opinion 
of myself. Because I could understand good pictures, and was fond of 
them, and had a pretty young-lady touch, I thought I was an 
artist !” 

She smiled—the pensive flitting smile that became her delicate face 
so well, “If people have an overweening opinion of their own 
ability,” she went on, as Steven remained silent, “let them try to 
make money by it. No test so sure, sir. I sent over my first sketches 
to the , well, to one of the best magazines in London. I knew 
nothing of English magazines, but the clerk of the English library— 
we lived at Brussels then—told me it was one of the best, and for two 
months heard nothing of them. Then I wrote to inquire. ‘The 
sketches of K. B., I heard in three lines of reply, ‘were wholly 
valueless to the It was feared they were mislaid. ‘The 
risk of miscarriage was always, as K. B. probably knew, incurred 
by the sender.’” 

“ And after this ?” asked Steven, interested for the first time in his 
life in any venture of art or literature. 

“ After this,” said Mademoiselle Barry, “we came to Paris, and. I 
tried some of the first-class French papers, with the same success. At 
last an artist who looked over a sketch I was making in the Louvre 
one day told me I must draw on the wood with my own hand if I 
wanted to get money from the journals. I learnt wood-drawing—I 
mean, I taught myself how to do it—and, bit by bit, have risen to my 
present position. The ‘Journal du Rive gauche’ will give me twenty 
francs, at least, for this block, and twenty francs to me is a good 
deal.” 

Steven glanced round involuntarily at the card-table, where gold 
pieces were circulating pretty freely through M. Barry’s well-shaped 
hands in the course of the friendly round game. 

“Oh, papa does not like my drawing for money,” said the girl, as 
if she had guessed his thoughts. “He can’t understand—perhaps you 
will not—the pleasure I have in possessing money that has been 
earned by myself, not by—not by my father putting it into my hand, 
you know!” 

Just as she was speaking the clock on the mantelpiece struck 
twelve. M. Barry looked round, and the girl rose in a second, and 
passed, with her graceful noiseless tread, into an adjoining room. She 
came back a minute or two later bearing a small tray of refreshments, 
set it down in silence on a table near the players, then came back to 
Steven. After standing for a few moments gazing down intently into 
the flickering wood-fire, “ Mr. Lawrence,” she said, not in a whisper, 
but in the kind of compressed voice more difficult than any whisper to 
overhear, “do you ever play cards? I hope not. It is a pleasant 
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way of spending the time, no doubt ; my father is very fond of cards, 
as you see; but—but unless people are very lucky—and luck is so 
capricious—they generally end by losing an awful deal of money, I 
think.” 

“Like the hero in your sketch,” answered Steven, unsuspiciously. 
“ Well, now, I'll tell you exactly howI feel about cards. I must either 
not play at all, or play too much. Cards themselves don’t amuse me, 
but [I’m ready, only too ready, to be carried away by the excitement 
of winning or losing, and, as I have no money to spare, the wisest 
thing is for me never to touch a card at all.” 

He spoke in a tone every word of which was loud enough to 
reach the ears of the players; but the players seemed all of them too 
engrossed to attend to anything beyond their game. At the end of 
another quarter of an hour, Steven and Mademoiselle Barry still 
talking together by the fire, there was a move, and one of the French- 
men, with profuse apologies for breaking up the table so soon, rose to 
go. He was a little old man, dressed in a dark-blue uniform, with a 
bit of yellow ribbon at his button-hole, and was addressed by the re- 
mainder of the party as “ Chevalier.” 

“And we all leave off much as we began,” said M. Barry, care- 
lessly turning over a small heap of gold pieces at his side. “ You, 
Chevalier, a little bit better off than the rest of us. Twenty minutes 
past twelve only!” This, as the Chevalier, with a profound salutation 
to Mademoiselle Barry, left the room. “ Kate, my dear, you are 
close to the clock—is it really only twenty minutes past twelve ?” 

“ That is the time, papa.’ 

“ Well, then, what do you say, messieurs?” turning to his other 
guests. “Shall we go on for an hour or so more, or not ?” 

One of the men answered something in French, glancing as he 
spoke at Steven. 

“ Ah,” said M. Barry, speaking in English, “it would be a bad 
compliment to ask our friend to join us so late in the evening. You 
wouldn’t care to take the Chevalier’s place for an hour, I suppose, 
Mr. Lawrence? We play a humdrum round game, just to while 
away the time, as you see, and you young men are all so accustomed 
to high play. Now, don’t say ‘yes’ out of good nature !” 

Steven hesitated. 

“Come and have a glass of wine before we begin, at all events,” 
said M. Barry, rising. “ Katie, my love, come to the table and have 
some wine. You look tired.” 

The girl obeyed him instantly, as she always obliged him in every- 
thing: drank a glass of claret, ate some fruit, then, in her pretty 
quiet way, stood chatting to the three or four dingy Frenchmen of 
whom her “reception” consisted, while M. Barry talked, with ever- 
increasing friendliness of manner, to Steven. “ You don’t care to 
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take a hand, I see,” he remarked at last. ‘“ Be frank—‘will only be 
for an hour; but I don’t like in my own house to break up the game.” 

“ Well, if I am really wanted, I'll play,” said Steven, hesitatingly ; 
but as he spoke he approached the card-table; “ that is to say, if I 
understand the game you are playing at.” 

“We play lansquenet,” said one of the Frenchmen, in broken 
English. “ Quite easy play—you learn him in tree minute. See, I 
play ze valet,” taking up a pack of cards to further his explanation, 
“‘and ze dame. Your money is for ze dame. I turn, turn, turn—li! 
You gain.” Extending the fingers of both hands, as if to show by 
pantomime the ease with which he would be despoiled of his money by 
the Englishman’s superior luck. 

“ Ah, I believe I know something about it,” said Steven, taking the 
Chevalier’s vacant chair: he had played lansquenet a good many 
dozen times at Haverstock. “Only in England we call it lansque- 
nette.” 

“ Lansquenet,—lansquenette,—mais c’est la méme chose,” cried M. 
Barry, who seldom seemed to remember whether he was speaking 
English. or French. “The stupidest game in the world, as a game ;” 
confidentially this to Steven ; “ but you never can get Frenchmen to 
play at anything else, except baccarat. Whist is too slow for them; 
loo they detest.” Then, turning to the other players, all of whom 
had now resumed their places, M. Barry introduced his guests to 
each other formally, and the little round game went on. 

Mademoiselle Barry went back to the fireside, seated herself in an 
arm-chair, with her back to the players, and never looked round until 
an hour, or an hour and a half later, when the game broke up. The 
moment the men rose from the table the French habitués of the house 
bowed themselves away, and Steven, coming up to Mademoiselle 
Barry, began to wish her good-night. 

“No, no, no, Lawrence!” cried M. Barry, running back from the 
door, where he had been seeing his friends out, and putting his hand 
on Steven’s arm. “Stop, and have half an hour’s chat and a friendly 
cigar with me. You haven’t been very much bored with our quiet 
evening, I hope? Then you must come next Saturday—come as long 
as you are in Paris. You lost a little, I’m afraid ?” 

“Well, no,” said Steven ; “I won four or five pounds, at least.” 

“Ah, did you, indeed ? I thought de Vitrou won—as much, that is 
to say, as was lost. We play, as you see, very moderately. I scarcely 
remember winning or losing more than a couple of hundred frances 
myself in one evening, for months past.” 

Mademoiselle Barry looked up quickly at her father’s face. “ Ah,” 
said M. Barry, without giving her time to speak, “my daughter 
thinks two hundred franes a frightfully heavy sum, poor little Katie! 
and so it is, to us. She doesn’t remember a mother’s care, Lawrence. 
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From the time she was so high, she has managed—tried, rather to 
manage—my nomadic housekeeping for me. A life spent in great 
continental cities without mother or sister is a terribly lonely one for 
a girl; but as much as I can, I make myself her companion.” 

He put his arm tenderly round her thin little figure, and drew her 
to his side. “ And how have you passed your evening, child ? Wearied 
with the sight of old gentlemen and card-playing, as usual ?” 

“JT wasn’t wearied at all while Mr. Lawrence talked to me,” 
answered the girl, with perfect frankness. “As soon as he touched 
the cards I was alone again, and I never feel very weary when I am 
alone.” 

“ As soon as a man touches cards you look upon him as lost, Katie, 
don’t you?” said M. Barry. “It isa symptom of old-fogyism quite 
unpardonable in your sight. Nothing really pleases my little girl, 
sir, but wandering through churches and picture-galleries of a morn- 
ing, and working herself blind, as you have seen, over her wood- 
drawing of an evening. Her only dissipation, poor child, is the 
theatre. We are going there to-morrow night, by-the-bye, to hear 
this new thing they are bringing out at the Op:ra Comique. You 
have heard it, of course ?” 

“Tt would be impossible for me to tell you what I have heard,” 
said Steven; “I have been taken, I know, to most of the theatres in 

- Paris, but——” 

“Tf one doesn’t care for music, what a toil of pleasure it is,” inter- 
rupted M. Barry; “especially if you have not a thorough knowledge 
of the language. Now, I was just going to propose that you should 
accompany us to-morrow. We go ina very humble fashion—walk to 
the theatre, my daughter in her morning-dress, take our places in an 
obscure part of the house, and when we have had enough, come away. 
Such a way of passing the evening would be martyrdom to you, no 
doubt ?” 

“On the contrary,’ answered Steven, “it is the only way in 
which, if I could choose, I should ever go to the theatre myself.” 

“Then you had better come with -us, I think,” said Mademoiselle 
Barry, raising her eyes for a moment to his face. 


And this was how Steven’s apprenticeship to lansquenct and bac- 
carat was brought about. 
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Uotes of a Curious Man. 


Outremerville, Jan. 4.-—I have been a week, a week of bitter 
weather, in this French seaport, one half built for summer pleasure, 
and the other half for mercantile traffic and shipping. But I have 
only seen it in its wintry and more dismal aspect. At this season of 
the year the amusements are very scant; and I feel it due to the fact 
of my having compulsory work and correspondence (which lasts me 
generally till the middle of the afternoon) that I am not very dull and 
depressed indeed. 

Every one I believe to be more or less harassed by some habit, of 
which he would give anything to rid himself. In my case, the habit 
of associating purely imaginary stories and ideas with people I may 
meet has grown up with me from childhood, and in fact become a 
sort of disease. At school I could not help tacking on pretty sisters 
to one boy, a melancholy house and widowed mother to another, and 
a jolly-faced squire and hunting to a third. Indeed my mania became 
so confirmed at last, that I remember implicitly getting to believe 
that our head master was my own good father, who had the faculty 
of changing his shape, and, having existed during the “ half” as Doctor 
Cane, resumed his own identity at the beginning of each vacation. 
Nothing could have persuaded me but that the poor French master, 
who was a thin, haggard man, with dark, deep-set eyes, had dealings 
with the foul fiend. It gave me an awful turn one day to see him 
writing in red ink, when I reflected on the time when he had signed 
that document, that parchment, with his blood! 

I am determined now to do battle with this habit. I know I ought 
not to go on evolving people’s imaginary histories, but see and study 
them as they really are, as they live and have their being. I feel 
this is tending to make me every day a more inquisitive and a more 
“curious man.” 

Jan. 5.—The few English residents here will be capital practice to 
me to help me to rid myself of my story mania. Business, economy, 
or hiding—these must be the motives which have brought people 
here: anything but pleasure. It is much too dismal in winter for 
any hope of that. I should say that nothing could be more melan- 
choly than a round of life passed in watching steamers coming in or 
going out; then a saunter round the docks, looking down on decks of 
trim ships, drawn up like cavalry in squadron. I have several times 
noticed two Englishmen, who lead this sort of life, trying to make 
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believe that they are happy in their idleness and dreary efforts at 
amusement, and who, it is easy to see, have passed their lives in 
toiling, labouring, suffering for recreation; doing anything sooner 
than a little work. The one is young, tall, and gentlemanly; the 
other has a sort of middle-aged rakish look about him. The latter 
looks as if he would call himself “Captain” somebody. Walking 
behind him one seems to see billiards in the pattern of his trousers, in 
every seam of his coat, in his walk. The younger one is good-looking, 
and has a peculiarly reckless expression of countenance. There is 
nothing actually bad about his face, except its weakness, and that is 
sometimes quite as fatal as real vice. I wonder who they are! 
Query: As there has been a book written on the “ Physiology of the 
London Idler,” why should there not be one about the “ Habits and 
Instincts of the British Resident abroad ?” 

Jan. 6, Sunday.—The spirit drove me out this wild winter dawn— 
drove me down to the pier; and as it turned me round the corner, 
where one first catches sight of the pier-head and the lighthouse (of 
which the lamps were still burning), a huge wave struck the pier- 
head, dashed upwards, and, pausing a moment over the top of the 
lighthouse, broke into spray and drifted to north-east, covering 
shrieking delighted seagulls in foam. It must have risen five and 
thirty feet at least. I gained the lighthouse-door, and cowered there 
for shelter from the tremendous storm, and watched the waves top- 
pling in foamily, yeastily; within the curl of each tawny wave 
black night and death seemed lurking. The only two souls on the 
pier this wild Sunday dawn were myself and the French signalman, 
Sieur Sanson. He came up to me and shouted something in my ear, 
of which I never heard a syllable, so terrific was the roar around us; 
but upon looking seaward in the direction indicated by his finger, I 
saw a blurred black mass, rising and falling. Gradually the mass 
became a three-masted vessel—how it made my heart beat, thump, 
thump, thump, to see that enormous mass, weighing tons upon tons, 
lifted like nought upon the “broad back of the sea!” At one moment 
I could see nothing but the bowsprit pointing skywards, and then the 
ship seemed pointing her hands to Heaven to implore pity—only, only 
a little mercy from the pitiless storm. And then, despairing, she 
hurled herself into the yawning gulf in front—and now from side to 
side, rolling as if in deep woe. So she came rolling on, and the only 
two to greet her were myself and Sieur Sanson. We were immensely 
excited, and cheered with all our might. What folly! ten inches from 
our lips no shout would have been heard. And this, too, a great 
wave seemed to think, for he lifted a huge hand over the pier-side 
behind us, and gaye us a great deluging slap, as if to say, “Leave off 
your silly piping, poor children of earth, and listen to the chorus of 
my brethren of the deep.” And now we could look right down upon 
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the slippery decks. A little cluster of sailors were at the foremast, 
another at the main ; and there stood the captain, calm, sturdy. He 
gave a signal, and out flew a flapping sail. Another, and the men at 
the helm whirled round the helm-spokes, and the good ship swung 
round in answer. 

Though cold and wet, I went home immensely impressed ; break- 
fasted, and dressed for church. I was quite surprised at the gathering 
we had at our service. The sermon was all about death; so I infer 
that some one among the congregation had lately died. There was 
an awful account of a bad man’s death-bed; it was painted in dis- 
tressingly coarse and vulgar colours; like the cheap French prints 
of such scenes, with a demon, tail, horns, and all, sitting waiting on 
the bed. And yet I dare say there are minds to whom such a sermon 
and such a print are awful, and not the least grotesque or funny. 
Poor Voltaire, whom we were warned against, and whom I believed to 
have been long ago an exploded man, was dragged in on his death-bed, 
and a terrible one we had of it. It was so horrible as to become 
ludicrous. Horace’s warning was lost upon the preacher; he but- 
chered poor Voltaire coram populo and incredulus odi in consequence. 
Then, contrasted with this was the peaceful calm of the good man. 
“Death” (pronounced dath, rhyming to Goliah of Gath) “has no. 
terrors for him,” we were told. The preacher is no doubt a good 
man, and earnest, but belongs to a class of terrorists, who, leaving the 
more refined and loving side of Christianity, think people ought to be- 
flogged and frightened into holiness, as Latin and Greek used to be- 
into schoolboys. He by no means “allured to brighter worlds, and 
led the way.” 

N.B. I particularly noticed a most interesting lady, with two pretty 
little children, in church. There is something very striking about 
her. The “curious man” within me is aroused. I should very much 
like to find out who they are. My two Englishmen were not at 
church. 

Jan. 7—Saw my two Englishmen walking on the pier. To my 
surprise, the two pretty children ran up to the younger of the two 
with loud cries of “ Papa.” I am sorry to say he looked rather bored. 
I suppose, then, that these are his children, and the gentle lady yester- 
day with them his wife. Shortly afterwards he was joined by a fair- 
haired, handsome Englishwoman, upon which the old fellow I take to 
be “Captain Somebody” left them, with a slightly sinister smile. 
Complications! Who are they? what is she? She looks as if she 
had a history. 

Jan. 11.—Nothing particular has happened for the last three days: 
to-day I have been having a long talk with an Englishman whose 
acquaintance I have just made. 

He is decidedly a philosopher, a stoic; bearing ill fortune with 
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fortitude. His history is, that he had a large business in Oxford 
Street; misfortune overtook him, and he presently found himself 
with scarcely anything but his wife and children left him. Leming 
—for that is his name—quitted the scene of his prosperity and mis- 
fortune, and he determined to try what a fresh soil would do for 
the little he could scrape together. Accordingly, he has sown his 
seed in France. He took a café, with a few rooms over it, which he 
furnished and let; and, in addition to this, a small shop, higher up in 
the town, wherein he sold crockery. There was something grand in 
the sight of the quondam Oxford Street tradesman standing calmly 
and philosophically in the open place, on market days, in orthodox 
sabots, surrounded by his pots and pans, which he sold sub Jove 
Frigido, pluvio, sieco, ventoso, pulveroso, any sort of oso; it seemed 
to be all one to him. I was talking to him at his café; and, as 
he seemed to know everybody, I was asking him who my two 
Englishmen were, when in walked, true to the old saying (talk of 
the ——), the elder one of the two. On which Leming whispered to 
me, “Captain Muncaster.” He entered with a good deal of noise 
and assurance, and that would-be hearty style which consists of loud 
laughter and slapping on the back, but which, I confess, never 
brings to me any belief of sincerity with it. He is a type of a race 
of English to be frequently met with on the Continent, I believe—a 
regular hard man of the world. His face looked charred like a cinder, 
from which the glow of human kindliness and sympathy had gone out 
for ever. He had an atmosphere of duns, bills, writs, billiards, and 
brandy-and-water about him. Leming accidentally addressed me by 
name ; thereupon the captain, I felt, was eyeing me for some time. 
At last, he came up close to me, apparently satisfied, and began 
warming his hands at the stove. 

“ Roughish weather for bad sailors from England,” he said. 

“Yes, indeed, it is,” I replied. 

“ Yours is an old Eton name,” he continued, “and familiar to me.” 

I felt rather surprised at this, but said: “Yes; my father and 
his brother were at Eton together.” 

“T should think I ought to remember them; they were at my 
dames” (this was pronounced, true Eton fashion, me dames), “and 
your father was captain of the house: we were at Mr. Beeve’s—odd 
thing to call a man one’s dame, eh! He was drawing-master as well ; 
great big fellar !” 

He mused over this for some time, and then went and had a long 
private’conversation with Leming. And meanwhile I had an oppor- 
tunity of studying him. Gracious heaven! I thought: has this man 
ever been a little innocent boy at dear old Eton! Could this brandyfied, 

whiskeyfied old sinner ever have had “ buxom health of rosy hue.” or 
“spirits pure and slumbers light,” that Gray talks about in his Eton 
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Ode? Has he sat, a boy, on bright spring mornings, on “ sixth-form 
bench” in the “ playing fields,” watching the dimpling Thames, and 
listened, as I have, and my dear old father before me, a hundred times, 
to the chimes in the school-yard, that seem to say, in their ever- 
remembered major third, “ Farewell, farewell, farewell, to another 
hour—another hour of happy boyhood, passed and gone?” .... 
He laughed a good deal familiarly with Leming, though, I confess, 
Leming’s honest face seemed to have an expression rather of regret 
on it. I heard frequently the names “Stirling” and “ Malcolm.” 
‘When Captain Muncaster went out, I inquired who were these two 
individuals. He said: ,“ Mr. Stirling is a friend of the Captain’s, sir, 
and Mrs. Malcolm is an English lady.” It suddenly flashed across 
me that those must be the two I had seen on the pier together ; but 
Leming would not wait for any pumping on my part. He departed, 
seeing I was going to question him further, calling out “ Yes, my 
dear!” to an imaginary summons, on the part of his wife, inside. I 
went home and pondered—Mr. Stirling, Captain Muncaster’s friend, 
and Mrs. Malcolm. . . . I wonder who and what she is?—what a 
peculiarly defiant expression of countenance she has! She is a grand- 
looking creature, and has a history, depend upon it. 

Jan. 13.—Sunday again. Saw Mrs. Stirling in church. She 
looked ill and careworn, but still very charming: a great contrast to 
the Faustina-like Mrs. Malcolm. I noticed one thing, however—that 
though Mr. Stirling may know Mrs. Malcolm, Mrs. Stirling does not. 
It pleased me very much to see so many seamen in church, both 
captains of vessels and crews. Their behaviour was serious and 
attentive. 

Service over, in coming out of church I observed a fine old sailor, 
his grand old face seamed with wind, spray, and storm—“ the incar- 
nation of a rock at sea,” as Victor Hugo says—standing at the church 
door distributing tracts. With him were two young men, evidently his 
sons. ‘The fine old fellow pressed a tract upon me, so I took it, and 
thanked him. Far be it from me to treat religion with levity, but I 
cannot help feeling that there is something offensive, ridiculous, and 
hurtful about this tract-giving. My little copy was entitled “ Do you 
know that God loves you?” It began with an account of a gentleman 
(Query, dissenting minister ?) leaving a friend’s house, and on crossing 
the threshold he turns round upon the maid and addressed her with 
the above question, which forms the title. Under the circumstances 
this is a startling question ; and the poor maid becomes very confused, 
and answers not. She is taken to task by the above gentleman, and 
the story (highly instructive) winds up with the conversion of the 
maid, and her becoming very scriptural (to my mind blasphemous) in 
her talk. I know I would not tolerate a maid-servant for a moment 
who would go stalking about one’s room with the praises of God in 
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her mouth and a teacup and saucer in her hand ; and, upon my word, 
if I were handing a gentleman his hat and umbrella, and he were to 
turn sharply upon me with the above question, 1 think that I, too, 
should become speechless like the poor maid. But for all this I have 
respect for the fine old fellow who gave me the tract, and can learn, 
at least, a lesson of earnestness from him. 

Jan. 14.—Saw Leming, but can’t get anything out of him. Saw 
Mr. Stirling and Mrs. Malcolm together, walking on the sea-shore : 
she was talking in a very excited manner. 

Jan. 15.—As usual, Stirling and Muncaster were together on the 
pier. It is impossible not to feel interest in that pale wife and those 
pretty children ; and I cannot help thinking that the captain must be 
far from a good companion for the husband. I am reminded of what 
Aristotle said: “‘ A workless life seems to me the same as the life of 
plants.” I’m sure I wish it were half as innocent. Man is a soil in 
which something must and will grow; either thorns and thistles, or 
fair flowers ; and “ill-weeds (alas!) grow apace.” I take Mr. Stirling’s 
case to be this: He is a young fellow who married early; this is 
often a very good thing, or a very bad one—kill or cure. He was 
brought up, probably, with no idea of working; does not know wha’ 
application means. This unfortunate young "man would be quite 
incapable of regular occupation, and he is vored to death with none: 
“En compagnie il s’ennuie des autres; seul il s’ennuie de lui-méme.” 
Could he be said to live for anything at all, it would only be for some- 
thing new, something to excite him. Most probably were he in 
England he would be surrounded by those to whose opinion he must 
bow, and have also a certain position to maintain. There he might be 
kept tolerably straight, but here, in difficulties, with no pursuits, no 
true friends around him, with, alas! as I fear, a growing coldness for 
his poor little wife, whose novelty has worn: off, he has to pass, during: 
a dismal winter, an objectless life in a small sloppy seaport in 
France, and withal attended by such a scamp as Captain Muncaster ! 
Oime ! 

Jan. 16.—A circus came to-day, composed of Italian, English, and 
French artists, as they style themselves. . Pouring wet; and as it is 
the herring season, the smell of that highly-flavoured fish pervades: 
everything—one’s bedroom, the salle-c-manger ; everywhere the gutters. 
run muddy water and herring-scales. I was so unlucky as to have a 
dog run against me in the street, and became insupportably scented 
with herring. I went (having “ changed”) to Leming’s, and through 
the glass door at the back of the public room perceived the captain 
and Stirling, trying “to help waste a sullen day ;” not exactly in the 
way of Milton and Lawrence, “of virtuous father, virtuous son,” for,, 
instead of “Tuscan airs, and lute well touched,” behold cards, cognac,, 
and cigars. I have often wished to know what circus people were like 
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behind the scenes, and shall make it my object to scrape acquaintance 
with the director. 

Jan. 17.—To-day I did make acquaintance with Sig. Ciotto, the 
head man of the company. He appears to be by birth a Sicilian—a 
strange man. What surprised me most about him was his marvellous 
facility for languages. He spoke to me in English, not with the kind 
of happy-go-lucky fluency of a courier; on the contrary, his words 
were deliberate, well chosen, and extremely well pronounced. At the 
Masonic meeting, where I went this evening, 1 heard him make a 
speech in “French, which he spoke with equal ease and precision, ane 
IT also heard him address German performers in their own language. 

Jan. 20.—Saw a performing elephant, which belongs to the circus, 
parading the town in a kind of brown holland nightgown; he has 
just newly arrived. In the evening went to the circus. Mrs. M. 
and 8. were there. She laughed a great deal—too much to be real. 

Jan, 21.—On the pier saw those two again walking before me. 
They passed Captain Muncaster, to whom Mrs. Malcolm bowed 
haughtily and passed on. He looked after them with an expression 
half Mephistophelean, half Bardolphean: his red nose seemed put 
out of joint by her disdain. As he passed me he vouchsafed the 
observation “Good-day. Fine creachaw, isn’t she?’ As is the 
custom of the “curious man,” I watched them. After two or three 
turns they went into Jennings’ café; whereupon I, after a little 
delay, so as to mask my design, followed them in, thinking of the 
gentle face I see in the English church, and seldom anywhere else. 
Mrs. M. was leaning back negligently in her chair, tapping the floor 
with her foot. Her attitude was very characteristic — easy, bold, 
wilful: it bespoke one who never practised self-restraint, and despised 
what are called the conventionalities of society, which, in the absence 
of anything better, serve to keep it together. She appears about 
thirty, and might well do for a Faustina; no, say rather a Vivien 
(poor little Mrs. Stirling might be Elaine). They were talking 
about the “ great god Darbee,” and comparing notes as to horses they 
had seen run at Epsom. 

She said, “The last time I went Jack Vernon came with us, and 
my husband drove the drag.” She was silent for some moments, as 
if old memories were stirred up in her. And then, after a time, said 
something which nearly made me jump out of my skin: 

“Yes, I have been married eight years, and divorced two.” 

Jan, 22, 11 a.m.—What was her youth ? her marriage? the cause 
of its rupture? I keep asking myself these questions over and over 
again. Is she a hopelessly hardened woman? From her general 
tone, I fear so; and rr so, God help the poor lonely little wife and 


her children! Stirling is getting helplessly entangled in the woman’s 
toils. 
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113 p.w.—As I feel much interested in this affair, I determined to 
seek out Captain Muncaster this evening, and “pump” him about the 
actors in it. I went to the cireus, and found him in high good 
humour about the performance of a pretty little English girl, one of 
the equestrians. After the circus was over I lured him to Jennings’, 
and “loosed his tongue with wine.” From what I can gather, Mrs. 
Stirling is the daughter of an old Sir Charles B , and young 
Stirling is the son of a clergyman living near him. The intimacy 
between these young people began principally during a time when he 
had been rusticated from Oxford, where he had got into great scrapes 
with the “dons,” and also heavily in debt to tradesmen. He was 
poor and popular at his college: he fell into a set of men who lived 
far beyond his means, as the son of a by-no-means wealthy country 
clergyman. As he would not or could not work during rustication, he 
found no way of killing time so pleasant as flirting with Miss B . 
For awhile this was not observed, or at least regarded as serious, by 
their friends, and meantime the mischief was done. Miss B fell 
very much in love with young Stirling, who had nothing to recom- 
mend him but his handsome exterior. How utterly inexplicable is 
a woman’s love! She had got into her dear little silly head that he 
was a noble fellow—that he had been unjustly treated—misunder- 
stood. With an unselfishness almost unknown to men, she formed 
the idea of devoting her life to bringing out the fine qualities which 
she believed he possessed. She was convinced it was her “call” to 
do so. And having once decided in her mind that it was her duty 
to reclaim him, to lead him up to nobler things, nothing could dis- 
suade her from marrying him. She sacrificed a whole life’s devotion 
at this empty shrine. The fury of old Sir Charles when these things 
came to his ears was tremendous. But she remained unshaken by 
the remonstrances of father, friends, and relations. Her belief in her 
high duty was firm. She was of age, and had money of her own— 
quite enough for both if they lived carefully. The fact of her friends 
cutting her and turning their backs upon her did not matter ; in fact, 
it added zest to her sacrifice. Her furious old father shut his doors to 
them. They eventually took a house, after their marriage, near 
Ryde. Here young Stirling got into a fast yachting set, and led a 
good-for-nothing kind of life, dining about with yachtsmen at Ports- 
mouth and Cowes, and playing at “ blind-hookey,” betting, &e. /‘T'wo 
children were born to him; but the purifying influence of a father’s 
love never seems to have touched his heart. Hopelessly in debt, he 
was at length forced to quit, rather suddenly and rapidly, the town 
upon which he had bestowed the favour of his presence during two 
or three years, and, leaving his furniture to be divided among his 
creditors (which might perhaps enable them to get threepence in the 
pound), he escaped to this “ profugium.” 
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It is not difficult to foresee what the end of all this must be in this 
frightfully dull, do-nothing French sea-port, during a dismal winter. 
It is strange the interest one feels in persons to whom one never 
addressed a word. Iam sick at heart for poor little Mrs. Stirling 
to-night. 

Jan. 26.—The last three or four evenings, in order to divert 
myself, I have been cultivating acquaintance with and studying these 
circus people—a rather strange taste, perhaps, but natural to me as 
a “curious man.” Among the company are two clowns, English and 
Austrian. They are very pleasant little men, and very much attached 
to each other. Singular to say, they seem to be the best behaved 
among the circus people, and certainly the quietest in private life. 
There is something quite winning about the Englishman: he is 
pleasant in his manner, and full of anecdote. He told me he had 
been a summer in Norway and Sweden. (Fancy waking up every 
morning in Norway and feeling that one had a large circus hanging 
on to one.) It answered, however. Spain was also visited by this 
enterprising little individual. He appears to have two great reasons 
for remembering Seville—one was the cathedral, the other a shave: 
“The most be-a-utiful shave I ever had,” he told me, enthusiastically. 
So our old friend of operatic memory, the “ barbiere,” is not yet dead 
and gone, and, in the mind of our English clown, quite cut out the 
cathedral. I asked him where else he had been, and he told me in 
Italy, a little in Germany, and England. “ But of all the disagree- 
able places England is the worst,” he said. They “only ‘tent’ there, 
and the pay ain’t good. We arrive sometimes in our caravans on 
some broiling hot day, tired out. Well, we must dress and parade the 
town ; then undress and help put up the tent; then rehearsal; then 
dress and perform. Well, that’s not over till eleven at night; then 
we have to help pull down the tent again and pack up. It’s horrid 
hard, I can tell you. Sometimes it is one or two before we get any 
rest; and then, off next morning, and same thing all over again. 
Give me France for circus, where we gets more pay, and stays longer 
in one place; either that, or give me ‘starring’.” A “star” appears 
to be a performer who is not attached to any particular sphere, but 
has some spécialité, as, for instance, the happy possessor of performing 
dogs or a learned pig. He travels from one company to another. 
The particular planet that came under my observation was an English- 
man with an elephant, to whom I had the honour of an introduction. 
There was something ludicrously human about this beast’s perform- 
ance. One of his tricks was to sit down to supper, with a napkin 
round his neck; he would then ‘help himself to bread and cheese, 
change his plate, and uncork a botile of beer with his trunk; and this, 
too, with all the gravity of the chairman at some public dinner, who 
had just proposed “the Queen,” and was duly sensible of the solemnity 
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of his position. His devotion to a dog he had always with him was 
very touching. His performance over, his first object was to get to 
his friend, and fondle him with his trunk, making strange little whin- 
nying noises all the while, expressive of his affectionate feelings 
towards his favourite. They used to sleep together every night; I 
was going to say side by side; but considering the dog was no bigger 
than one of the elephant’s ears, it would be more correct to say that 
the elephant slept all round the dog. How the dog, if he reflected 
at all, could get a wink of sleep, all for fear that his ponderous friend 
should have a bad dream or nightmare, I can’t think—I shouldn't. 
One night the dog went to the café with the keeper. The rage of 
our old friend at this indignity was awful. The circus had been closed 
about an hour after the performance, and was deserted ; he began to 
pull down his stable, and having accomplished that, he proceeded to 
the amphitheatre ; he forgot all his civilisation, and occupied himself 
in uprooting the reserved seats, and piling them in the centre of the 
circus; just as his ancestors, thousands and thousands of years ago, 
had torn up trees in the old tertiary forests, before men or “ circuses” 
were invented. Luckily he was overheard by some sergents-de-ville, 
who rushed off for his master, and at last succeeded in pacifying him 
by presenting him with his dog. 

Among the company is one whole family performing. They are 
English, and consist of a father, two sons, and two daughters. The 
sons are little boys of about ten or eleven; one daughter, a wee per- 
former of about five or six years old, the eldest about seventeen. I 
have always looked upon circus actresses as the lowest of the low, as 
depraved, hardened creatures ; but “ La Sympathique Mees Chapman,” 
as they call her, is anything but this. She is gentle, interesting, and 
modest ; has pretty wavy hair, and dark blue eyes. She is blameless 
among the cireus people, and has the sort of reputation of Miss 
Costigan, “the Fotheringay.” Hers seems a sad life to pass, and 
hers by no means a bright future: she has been bred up to horse- 
manship from five years old, and, I should think, could not gain her 
livelihood in any other way, so it seems a necessity that she should 
pass all her life in a circus, and in its society. There are not many 
out of her class of life who would care much to take to wife a poor 
circus girl. One thing gives me great pleasure: I notice this girl 
always at the services of our little English church. It seems almost 
odd to associate modesty with flesh-tights and dancing on horseback ; 
but perhaps, as danger begets courage, poverty and want, energy, 
and suffering, fortitude, so in her case her very surroundings, asso- 
ciates, and circumstances produce a more careful and circumspect 
behaviour. 

Jan. 27, Sunday.—At church; saw Mrs. Stirling and her two little 
charming children there. I suppose she is not strong, and cannot bear 
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the raw cold we have been having, and that must be the reason why I 
never see her out on the “ plage” or the pier. 

Jan. 28.—Glorious breezy day. Had a very busy morning over 
my correspondence, &c. In the afternoon went out on the pier. 
There, to my great delight, was Mrs. Stirling, her two little ones, and 
her husband. It is the first time since I haye been here that I have 
seen them together. She looked delicate, but bright and happy. 
She had a most delighted expression in her eyes. How proud I should 

I had been sitting some time on one of the benches on the pier 
watching them when, on looking down, I saw something glittering on 
the ground by my foot. I picked it up, and found it was a beautiful 
little locket. On opening it I found in it some hair, and “To Ida 
from J. 8.” engraved inside. Clearly it belonged to some English 
person—perhaps to Mrs. Stirling—and, looking up, I saw that they 
were in a commotion about something, and had been joined by 
Captain Muncaster. 

I went up and bowed, and asked Mrs. Stirling whether she had 
dropped this locket. Her face beamed, and she said, “ Oh, thank you 
so very much! Some horrid person might have picked it up, and I 
might never have seen it again.” Captain Muncaster came forward 
and said, “I must introduce this gentleman to you, Mrs. Stirling; I 
was at Eton with his father.” It was an odd sort of introduction, but 
it was enough; and after this I walked several times up and down the 
pier with them, and she was just as delightful in her manner and 
conversation as I had expected her to be. By heaven! if I was her 
husband how I should love her! The bracing sea-breeze had kissed 
some colour into her cheeks, and she looked lovely. I could see that 
she did not take very much to the captain; and though I was quite 
aware that he was at home with a certain class of ladies, he seemed 
singularly ill at ease with her. Her purity and ladylike refinement 
awed him; perhaps I am not speaking too strongly when I say that 
he looked like a demon in the presence of some sacred emblem of our 
faith. He believed, and trembled. Stirling I thought strangely 
absent and preoccupied in his manner, not seeming to attend to what 
“was said. 

Feb. 2.—Mrs. Malcolm has not appeared lately. I wonder what 
has become of her? ‘This evening I was at the “cirque,” and there 
met the whole Stirling party. I hope it is not wrong to adore little 
Mrs. S+-— as I do. Indeed, why should it be wrong? It is only 
admiration for something very pure and sweet and refined. Yes, she 
és a perfect Elaine ; she is like some subtle air, some exquisite melody ; 
like that delicious “ Rondo Capriccioso” of Mozart in A minor, for 
instance (I ought not to go on like this, though). . . . . . How 
trustful she is! She evidently tries to be blind to her husband’s 
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weaknesses, and not particularly pleasing qualities; he is not to her 
what he is to us outsiders. I wonder whether his shallow, selfish 
nature is capable of even dimly comprehending such love and devotion 
as hers. During the performance I watched him; he was strangely 
flushed. Sometimes he kept fixing his eyes in the centre of the arena, 
as if he were intent upon something we did not see; his laugh, which 
was loud and boisterous, was often sudden and inappropriate ; people 
in front turned round at it. Dear little Mrs. S——, who sat between 
me and her husband, was full of life, and evidently in high spirits at 
being with her husband. She did not seem to notice her husband’s 
distraction of manner, On wishing her good-night I begged her to 
come again on Wednesday next, when the prizes will be drawn for 
the lottery, and which I expect will be very amusing. She promised 
she would come. Afterwards Muncaster and I went to smoke a weed 
at Leming’s. I want to make a study of this man—he is such a 
scoundrel. When we got to Leming’s we found two seamen, captains 
or mates, I don’t know which, enjoying themselves there; at least it 
would be more correct to say, that we found a man apparently trying 
to discover whether there was more than one gas-lamp in front of him, 
and next him a seal-skin head resting on the table with an empty 
glass in front of it, which had apparently contained rum recently. 
The one who was engaged in solving the problem of the lamps 
suddenly seemed actuated by a desire to find out what the seal-skin 
head would take. He seized hold of the body belonging to it, and 
shook it violently; he put his face close to the seal-skin head, and 
shouted, “ Bill! what'll ye ’ave?” Then more shakes, and “ Bill,” 
“ Bi—i—ll!” Receiving no answer, he turned round with self-con- 
demnatory expression, and said in strong northern accent, “ Weel, 
weel, [tak him oot to larn him French, and a’s ne’er been right seence.” 
Yes; his intellectual labours had been too much for the poor young 
man; he had succumbed to the tremendous mental strain. 

Feb. 6.—I have had nothing worth recording since last Saturday 
until this evening, when, according to her promise, Mrs. Stirling and 
her husband came to the drawing of lottery prizes. She was looking 
wonderfully well and charming; and I. most sincerely hope that her 
husband sees how foolish and wrong he has been in neglecting her as 
he has done. The place was crowded with people, all anxious and 
hopeful. The list was read out by a funny little official with “ pince- 
nez” on, Which gave him an owlish expression. The first prize of 
two thousand francs (eighty pounds) was won by a poor old native 
fisherman, I am glad to say. Next followed a curious little incident. 
It appears that France has its catch-calls—its “ Who’s your hatter?” 
and its “ How’s your poor feet ?” just as we have, and the one that I 
heard so often this evening is “Connaissez vous M. Lambert?” I 
understand that it has become such an insufferable nuisance in Paris, 
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that the police have been obliged to put a stop to its being shouted. 
The little official went on reading the list of prizes amid a dead silence, 
when he shouted out “Numero... . M. Lambert!” An English 
sailor was being pushed forward by his grinning mates, when the 
whole place shook with peals of laughter, and rang with cries of 
“Connaissez vous M. Lambert.” ‘The man stopped and glared 
savagely round upon the assembled multitude, which produced re- 
newed peals; the tumult was by no means allayed by his prize turning 
out to be a sheep, which he regarded with an expression of wonder 
and perplexity. Some of his mates, however, lifted it up on his back 
like a sack of coals, and he departed amid deafening cheers. 

After it was over Stirling, instead of going home with his wife, 
quietly dismissed her with “I’m going to smoke a weed with ‘Mun,’ 
Ida.” -I did not like to see her walking home alone; but as her 
husband did not take her, I did not like to do so. Immediately after 
leaving her he became silent and preoccupied ; Muncaster, on the other 
hand, was rather tipsy, or at least “knowing.” Stirling turned round 
once, and called out “Ida;’ but she was far away, going home to her 
little ones, and I could just see her, a long way off, among the lights 
of the “place.” His face struck me then, I remember ; it looked so 
hard. He turned sharp round again, and said, cramming his hat tight 
on his head, “Curse it, give us a light, ‘ Mun,’ and let’s have some 
grog at Leming’s ;” to which the festive Muncaster replied, “ Certainly, 
old cock.” While there, Stirling soaked brandy-and-water like a 
sponge, and the captain, who by this time had become more “knowing” 
still, told such choice stories, that I was speedily driven away. 

Feb. 7—This morning I have had awful news. As I was on my 
way to the Bureau, in passing Leming’s, Muncaster came out and said 
to me, “Heard the news?” I said “No.” “Stirling went off with 
Mrs. Malcolm this morning; last seen in the direction of ‘ Nord’ 
railway station.” I turned quite sick; I don’t think I ever felt a 
greater shock in my life. I have been all the morning incapable of 
doing any work; I hope my correspondence to London was not very 
incoherent. Poor woman !—poor wife! . . . . What a moment for that 
patient, self-devoted, loving little creature! I dread to think of her. 
How awfully must her idol have fallen, and in its fall I fear have 
overwhelmed her !—that idol for which she had sacrificed home and 
friends, and which she had endowed with such graces and virtues! 
On my return home, I found my landlady in a great state of excite- 
ment ; she told me that an English girl was waiting upstairs for me. I 
rushed up, and found the Stirlings’ nurse crying fit to break her heart. 
As far as I could understand her, her mistress had burst a blood-vessel ; 
she was now, however, a little better, and wished me to come to her 
directly. I at once went over to the lodgings on the “plage.” The 
surgeon, who was choking with emotion, told me there was no hope for 
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the little injured lady. I went softly into the darkened room. She was 
lying ona sofa in the deep shadow of a corner of the room, where I could 
not distinguish her features; she motioned to me to come towards her, 
and gave me a sheet of paper, on which was written, “ In my deep 
distress I have no friend to help me but you; pray telegraph to my 
aunt, Mrs. B , of Square, London. Ask her to come here, and 
meet her at the steamer for me. I must get some one to take pity on 
my little ones when I am gone.” I knelt by her side, and pressed her 
dear little hand. Had she been my own sister I could not have felt 
more deeply interested for her. No time was to be lost ; I telegraphed 
at once for the aunt, and found that she could arrive by the steamer 
from England a little after midnight. So has this weary day worn 
on. . . I inquired several times after Mrs. Stirling, and her only wish 
seemed to be to live till her aunt arrived. The chill, dull February 
evening crept on, and from eight till midnight I paced the pier, the 
sea being perfectly calm. About midnight I could see the green and 
red lanterns of the boat, which came throbbing on through the dark- 
ness. I at once looked out for the person who answered to the 
description of Mrs. B——. As she had a man-servant with her, I 
left him to manage with the douaniers, and hurried her off to the 
lodgings on the “plage.” She was a hard-featured, yet kindly old 
lady, and evidently felt a real grief for her niece’s calamity; yet she 
seemed to be trying to hide her sorrow from me.’ I left her at the 
house door, and went home. 

Feb. 8. Three o'clock afternoon, on board the Orleans steamer.— 
Before starting for England I inquired after Mrs. Stirling; she had 
breathed her last at dawn, occasioned by the renewal of the bleeding. 
Thank Heaven that I am obliged to leave a place that has become so 





I go my way, they theirs. One has winged her flight to where 
the disappointed, the broken-hearted, the weary are at rest. The two 
little ones will go to some new home, where their mother will be 
mentioned to them only as an angel in heaven—their father a 
whispered mystery, an enigma for many years, perhaps for their life- 
time. Muncaster to his haunts, his makeshifts, his wanderings. 
Poor little Miss Chapman to earning her daily bread in the circus—a 
weary round of life. Mr. Stirling and Mrs. Maleolm—where ? 

And so are we hurried through the different veins and arteries of 
the world by the ceaseless pulsation of its heart—Great Time. 
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“Che Little Gordon.” 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 





Cuapter I. 


Ir was a glorious day in Thelmstone. There had been a storm the 
night before, but the morning had broken beautiful and clear; and 
although the neutral-tinted waves still raised their crested heads, like 
cobra-capellos, before they melted in soapsuds on the shingles, and 
the mud lay half afoot deep along the principal roads, the October 
air was balmy and the blue sky overhead had not a speck upon it from 
end to end. 

The hour was morn: the esplanade was full, and to walk on the 
pier was to push one’s way as in a crowded ball-room. The grand 
show of chignons had begun; and brown, black, and purple suits of 
velveteen, looped up jauntily at the sides, or hanging in the shape of a 
depressed star-fish, so as in either case to display the quilted or em- 
broidered petticoat beneath, were running a dead-heat against the more 
graceful but more inconvenient trains which followed their wearers at 
a respectful distance of three yards in the rear. Grebe, sealskin, and 
sable were trying to outdo each other, whilst it remained an open 
question whether a coquettish hat with a fox’s brush curled round the 
brim, cr a Paris bonnet in the semblance of a green beetle, became a 
pretty woman best. Chevelure after chevelure of fair wavy locks or 
dark smooth braids passed and repassed the loiterers on the pier, 
until their eyes and their senses were bewildered and they could scarcely 
tell one girl from another, particularly as all the golden chignons 
boasted of blue eyes, and all the brown braids of dark ones; and all 
the blue eyes affected to be languishing, and all the black orbs to be 
wicked. Whilst the band was playing the “Helena” and “Erna” 
waltzes, and the seductive notes were heard for half-way down the 
pier, the lazy crowd sauntered backwards and forwards, making 
remarks upon each other as they went. The men chiefly walked in 
knots of three and four, hanging lightly on each other’s arms, as 
though in the enjoyment of masculine friendship they had all their 
hearts desired, and keeping somewhat apart from the women for the 
sake of effect, as fruit hung just without reach becomes the more 
tempting. Linked thus, with an occasional eyeglass amongst them, 
and a more than occasional glance, the languor of which was intended 
to convey the height of indifference towards the passing fair ones, 
the gentlemen visitors to Thelmstone condescended to use the pier for 


their morning lounge, and to pass their flattering comments upon 
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what they saw there. On the day in question, they even condescended 
to miss one of the accustomed frequenters of the promenade. 

“T don’t see ‘ the little Gordon’ anywhere this morning,” observed 
a young officer, whose soft pale whiskers hung down so low that they 
had the cruel effect of pulling his mouth open, and keeping it in that 
position whenever he was not talking. “Strange, too, for I think I 
told her I had changed my mind about going to town to-day.” 

“Something wrong with her and old Frankland, perhaps,” drawled 
another. “The month’s nearly up, isn’t it?” 

“Can't say, I'm sure,” replied the first speaker. “I never keep any 
account of time, and it makes no difference to me if ‘the little Gordon’ 
is engaged or not, so long as I am not the happy man. But now you 
mention it, I think it is about time that Frankland got his congé. I 
wonder who'll be the next!” 

“ By-the-bye, where’s that pretty girl you promised to point out to 
me, Clayton ?” now inquired another man of the party, who had not 
been listening to the conversation. 

“Just been speaking of her, my dear fellow; ‘the litile Gordon,’ 
you mean. She’s not here to-day, more’s the pity, for no woman on 
the pier can hold a cand!e to her.” 

“Oh! she’s awfully jolly,” put in his friend, who was young and 
partial to slang, “and no end of fast. I'll back ‘little Gordon’ to give 
you your answer against every girl in Thelistone; and that’s saying 
a good deal. In fact, she’s A 1.” 

“You make me curious to see such a paragon,” replied the un- 
initiated, with a dash of sarcasm in his voice, for he was a diflerent 
stamp of man to his companions; “ but I think my feelings respecting 
the fair Miss Gordon will end there. This isa first-rate place to see a 
show of women, but it’s not the market that I should come to for a wife.” 

His friends laughed, as heartily as fashion permitted, at the capital 
joke of any one being supposed, in the present day, to want so ante- 
diluvian a commodity as a wife; and then they assured him there 
was not the least fear of “the little Gordon” wishing to take him in. 

“She might have married half a dozen times over, that I believe,” 
said the long-whiskered gentleman, with a candour that is very com- 
mendable when it is taken into consideration how much of the weakness 
of his sex he betrayed by the avowal. “But Nelly Gordon isn’t cut 
out for a wife. She is always engaged, and always breaking off her 
engagements, which shows the impartiality of her disposition, and is 
about the wisest thing she can do for all parties. At present, the pré- 
tendwu is Frankland, a man old enough to be her father. By-the-bye, 
you must remember Frankland, colonel of the ——th ; he’s the man !” 

“Remember him?” returned the other; “I should think I did! 
Well, by your account, I could wish him a better fate than to be jilted 
by ‘the little Gordon’ (as you call her), and if she is a girl of any 
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sense, she will rue the day she throws George Frankland over. He’s 
the best fellow breathing !” 

“That may be; but good fellows have become rather common 
lately with Nelly Gordon, and I am afraid your opinion would weigh 
very little in his favour. No, no, old Frankland’s doomed, you may 
take your oath of it. Over he goes—before Christmas-day: another 
Jonah sacrificed that the fairy barque Gordon may ride the lighter 
over the sea of life. Added to which, Matthews, you'd be the next 
victim, for all your virtuous frowns, if the fair Nelly was only to give 
you one glance out of her eyes, and dare you to the attempt.” 

“Not I!” exclaimed Matthews, indignant at the supposition; “such 
as Miss Gordon will never be troubled with importunity of mine. I 
shall reserve my sighs for a worthier woman.” 

And so the morning wore on, and the strains of the “ Helena” and 
“Erna” gave place to a selection from Offenbach’s last opera; and the 
sound of Nelly Gordon’s name died out and was succeeded by those of 
other young ladies—handled quite as freely and with as little authority 
as hers had been. 

In the meanwhile it was not of her own will that the subject of the 
foregoing remarks was prevented taking her customary promenade. 
She was ‘standing i in a drawing-room facing the sea, fully equipped for 
a walk, but waiting with ev ident impatience for the advent of some 
one whom she expected. 

Miss Gordon was decidedly a pretty girl, and deserved all the praise 
which she had elicited. She was small and fair and piquante; a 
pocket Venus, in fact, with a perfectly-moulded figure and large wild 
eyes of the clearest blue. Her complexion was so pure that the closer 
it was examined the more it pleased; and her hair was thick and 
sunny, and rippling like that of Titian’s Fornarina. But she was not 
altogether such an angel as she looked, this charming young lady. 
She was impetuous and self-willed, fond of admiration, and at heart a 
flirt—there is no denying it. 

As she moved impatiently about the drawing-room, of which she was 
sole inmate, clothed in a jacket of white Armenian fur, with a black- 
glazed sailor’s hat, bound with a white ribbon, on her head, from beneath 
the rim of which infantine curls lay most provokingly upon her 
broad white forehead, she looked decidedly what is termed in this 
age fast ; but she was thoroughly a man’s darling for all that. 

Presently the hall-door opened and closed ; a heavy tread was heard 
ascending the stairs, and “ the little Gordon’s ” fair face flushed to the 
hue of wild roses. 

“Well!” she exclaimed, quickly, as a tall, grave-looking man 
entered the drawing-room, and came up to her side. He did not 
answer at first, but he took the pretty figure in his arms, with an 
evident view to making acquaintance with the half-opened, expectant 
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mouth. “Well!” she reiterated, and almost sharply, “what does she 


He was hurt at her manner, and loth to answer her question; and 
now that he was compelled to do so, he brought out his words witl: 
hesitation : 

“What does my sister say, Nelly?” he replied, interrogatively. 
“Well! you mustn’t be angry, darling. I suppose Caroline thinks 
that she is right, or has forgotten the circumstance; but she denies 
it in toto.” 

Miss Gordon had been standing at the window until then,-but now 
she turned round quickly, and confronted her lover with a face glowing 
with indignation and surprise. 

“ Your—sister—denies that she told me that Mrs. Dashwood said 
that I had been talked of in Thelmstone; that I had as good as no 
character left; and that you must be infatuated not to know it!” 

“She does, Nelly,” he answered, gravely. “She denies having 
mentioned the subject to you at all, or having ever heard any one 
discuss your actions. I think you must have been mistaken, dear.” 

But an insult to her understanding was what Nelly Gordon could 
not brook. She would have taken a slur upon her undoubted beauty 
much more quietly. 

“You think I must have been mistaken?” she said, angrily. 
“You think I have no ears, perhaps, or no sense, or no memory. I 
tell you, as I told you before, that your sister did say so—in this 
room—a week ago to-day—and she cannot deny it.” 

“She does deny it,” repeated Colonel Frankland. He had not had 
much experience with regard to the fair sex, and did not know how to 
soothe the fiery little woman before him, although he was as annoyed 
at the prospect of a quarrel between his sister and his fiancée as he 
had been at the accusation made against the latter. 

“Tl see if she can do so to my face,” exclaimed Miss Gordon, 
making a movement towards the door. But Colonel Frankland had 
overtaken her before she had crossed the threshold. 

“Nelly, what do you intend todo? For heaven’s sake, don’t go to 
my mother’s house and make a noise about this business. You know 
how easily she is upset, and how the least disturbance frightens her. 
Cannot you let the matter drop?—there have been words enough 
about it already.” 

“Let the matter drop!” Miss Gordon exclaimed, with the most 
genuine surprise. “Let your sister quietly assert that I have told a 
falsehood, and not make her retract her own! You must be mad. 
You first come and pit one woman against another by telling her that 
what she has affirmed is solemnly denied, and then you advise her to 
let the matter drop, and say no more about it !” 

She re-entered the room as she spoke; but she seated herself at 
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some distance from him, and he made no effort to approach her. He 
only said, gravely, and still standing: 

“T suppose if you have made up your mind to do it, Nelly, no 
persuasion of mine will have any effect in changing your purpose——” 

“J should think not,” interposed the offended beauty, tapping her 
foot upon the floor. 

“‘____ but at least I must ask you to take an opportunity of speak- 
ing to Caroline when she is alone. My mother is very old and feeble, 
as you are aware. She goes to lie down every afternoon about four 
o'clock, and then you will probably find my sister at home. But I 
hope before that time that you will have thought better of your 
intention, for my sake, if not for your own.” 

So saying, he left the room; but “the little Gordon’s” wrath was 
not to be appeased by his departure. She was too much of a spoilt 
child to be led by a man who affected such superiority of intellect over 
her own. He might have coaxed her into a change of purpose ; the 
plan he had adopted only left her more bent upon its execution. She 
was quite sure that he cared much more for his mother and sister than 
he did for her or for her good name; any one might take that away 
who chose. What did it signify to him? As she thought, visions of 
her past triumphs rose up before “the little Gordon’s” mental eyes— 
visions of certain “noes” which she had given to questioners who 
might reasonably have expected to be answered in the aflirmative ; of 
two or three engagements entered into for “fun,” which had lasted 
for a month, and then melted away by mutual agreement; of various 
relays of lovers who had meant no more than she did, but who had 
admired and complimented and dangled after her ever since she had 
been old enough to exchange her school frocks for the prevailing 
fashion. ‘There was nothing very crushing for a tender conscience 
even in memories such as these, for no hearts had been broken, and 
little harm done, until George Frankland had arrived, with his ex- 
perience of forty years of life and nothing of real love, and had been 
hopelessly entrapped by the bloom and the youth of Nelly Gordon. 

Still the girl was conscious that she had been talked about, and that 
Mrs. Dashw ‘ood might have ill-naturedly exaggerated the truth, and the 
knowledge added a sting to the affront. It is harder to bear a scandal 
which we have in some measure brought upon ourselves than one for 
which there is no shadow of truth to be found. But the prevailing 
feeling in Miss Gordon’s breast was indignation that Miss Frankland 
should, not repeat what she had heard, but deny what she had re- 
peated ; for “the little Gordon,” with all her faults, was honest, and 
the truth lay on her side. 

She had no parents, but she lived with a widowed aunt, who was 
very rich, and of High Church principles, and who, in consequence of 
spending all her time in embroidering velvet altar-cloths, and 
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making imitation point-lace, had no leisure to look after her orphan 
niece, or to accompany her in any of her walks upon the pier. So 
Miss Gordon was necessarily dependent upon friends of her own 
choosing for companionship or chaperonage. Mrs. De Lane had been 
quite delighted when she found that her niece wished to accept the 
hand of Colonel Frankland, as she considered from the day of the 
engagement that she was relieved from all responsibility on Miss 
Gordon’s account. 

“Such an unexceptionable match,” as she had remarked to one of 
her own friends on the occasion. “ First cousin to Lord Haultemore, 
you know, and an only son. The mother’s fortune I understand to 
be something enormous, and the sister’s share comes to Colonel 
Frankland in case of her not marrying, which of course is out of the 
question, poor thing!” And so, in consideration of the unexception- 
able match, “ the little Gordon” had been handed over on the spot to 
the care of Colonel Frankland (the engagement being the first one she 
had entered into authorised by her aunt’s sanction), and permitted to 
rove Thelmstone with him as she listed. And this had taken place 
about two months previously. At luncheon that day Mrs. De Lane 
did not find her niece particularly communicative; nor was it the 
nature of that worthy lady to invite her to be so. Nelly was still 
arrayed in the Armenian jacket and the sailor’s hat; but not a single 
query did her aunt put to her touching where she had been, or what 
she had been doing. She concluded that she had come in from the 
pier; it was where all the girls in Thelmstone congregated from 
breakfast-time till luncheon. She only remarked that she did not 
appear to have gained an appetite from the sea-breezes, and re- 
commended the salmon-cutlets to her as worthy a passing thought. 

But Miss Gordon could noteat. Her cheeks were still burning with 
the excitement she had gone through, and there was a feeling of nausea 
within her from the same cause which precluded all idea of luncheon. 

“Shall you go near Laurie’s this afternoon, my dear?” inquired 
Mrs. De Lane, as she watched her drawing on her dainty gloves. 

“No, aunt, I don’t think so. Why?” 

“Only they’ve never sent the gold twist I ordered yesterday, and I 
must get my altar-cloth finished by Christmas-day.” 

“Tl go and see about it for you,” said Miss Gordon, as she left the 
luncheon-room. 

She felt that a walk would do her good, for there wanted yet an hour of 
four o'clock, and, spent in the house, it would have appeared like three. 
She would not have cared so much about what Mrs. Dashwood said ; 
so she told herself as she hurri¢d along. Mrs. Dashwood was a spiteful 
woman, and had three unmarried daughters, and Miss Gordon knew 
that Captain Marshall, of happy memory, had been rather attracted by 
Emily Dashwood before she had turned the light of her own counte- 
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nance upon him; but to be represented as untruthful, and that to 
George, she could not bear it, and she would not: it was a case in 
which she did well to be angry. 

So “the little Gordon” walked fast, and thought fast, and turned up 
by-streets every time she caught sight of an approaching acquaintance, 
and had executed her commission at Laurie’s, and traversed the whole 
distance back again to the west-end of Thelmstone, before half-past four 
had sounded. 

The Franklands were not resident in Thelmstone. They had come 
down about the commencement of September, and engaged one of those 
large well-furnished private houses, of which there is always an abun-- 
dant supply to be let for the season; meanwhile, the owners of the 
premises decamp to live on their friends, or occupy second-rate apart- 
ments elsewhere, and pay their annual rent by obtaining three hundred 
pounds for as many months’ tenancy. They had come down with a 
view to change of scene and air, rather than to gaiety, and with no fatal 
presentiment to warn them that the son and brother of their house 
should lose his heart so soon as he set foot in the watering-place they 
had chosen. For Colonel Frankland was of so quiet, and, apparently, 
retiring a disposition, with respect to women, that his mother and sister 
had long given up all fear of being parted from him by marriage. He 
was a thorough man of the world, partaking fully of all the dissipations 
and enjoyments which it offered him, but passing through them without 
evincing the least excitement on the subject, looking upon the female 
sex as a necessary adjunct to the beauty of the scene before him, but 
utterly disconnected with any pleasure in which he individually took a 
share. So he had really felt as well as appeared to feel, until, on a 
certain evening, soon after his arrival at Thelmstone, he had been intro- 
duced to Miss Gordon on the pier. 

Her beauty alone would have little power to attract him, for he was 
blasé with beauty of every description; neither would her freshness, 
for he was not a rou¢ to whom, by the mere force of comparison, raw 
simplicity becomes charming; but, strange to say, he was caught by 
the very thing of all others that so grave a man would have been sup- 
posed to contemn. It was “ the little Gordon’s” utter want of all 
shyness, and yet of all boldness, as she conversed with him; it was the 
naive, confiding manner which she assumed towards all men which had 
gained her the epithet of “fast,” which, exercised in his own behalf, 
had caused Colonel Frankland, who ‘had played with fire for twenty 
years without being scorched, to go down at once before this little 
goddess of the pier, and be utterly consumed, She had such a charming 
way of saying just what she thought, and such an extra charming way 
of glancing up, half-diffidently, half-confidently, in her hearer’s face, to 
mark the effect of her outspoken words; such a pretty assumption of 
taking it for granted that all men were her slaves, that, had she been 
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less lovable and worthy of admiration than she was, she would have bid 
fair to command it. This was not the kind of treatment that George 
Frankland had hitherto experienced at the hands of women, and it held 
him captive, he hardly knew why. Young girls were wont to avoid 
him, after the first introduction, because he looked so grave, and spoke 
so little, and made use of none of the compliments they had been ac- 
customed to hear; and he was not youthful enough himself to gain 
favour in the eyes of women of his own age; indeed, -with the excep- 
tion of that portion of the sex that spares no man, he had not been in 
the habit of receiving attentions of any sort. Miss Gordon did not 
lay siege to him, nor attempt to show herself to the best advantage ; 
she neither courted nor seemed afraid of him, but simply treated him 
as she did the rest of her gentlemen acquaintances. She took it for 
granted that he was not too’ old to admire her person, or sympathise 
with her tastes ; she behaved as she would have behaved if he had 
numbered twenty years instead of forty, and in her forgetfulness of 
this fact lay the secret of George Frankland’s losing his heart to her. 
Once in love, he discovered fresh beauties, physical and mental, every 
hour, until he was hopelessly and irretrievably enchained. Miss 
Gordon had no reason to complain that Colonel Frankland could not 
whisper soft nothings as well as any other man; indeed, he could doso 
much better, because his whispers meant much more; and his exclu- 
sive devotion to herself, mixed with a species of grateful wonderment 
that she should deign to bestow all her fresh young love on him in 
return, was so different to the butterfly attentions she had been used to 
receive, that she held her engagement to him far higher than she had 
ever confessed, even to herself. With what feelings his mother and 
sister had heard the news of his proposal and acceptance had never 
reached her. Colonel Frankland was of course his own master, and 
asked leave of no one. When he brought Mrs. and Miss Frankland 
to be introduced to Mrs. De Lane and his fiancée, the interview had 
passed smoothly. The old lady had kissed and blessed Miss Gordon 
in a very trembling voice, and the younger one shaken hands with, 
and stared at her, and then sat down, to do her share in maintaining a 
conversation which was chiefly composed of monosyllables. Since 
which time Miss Gordon had dined at Mrs. Frankland’s on several 
occasions, and shown herself by her side in the family carriage of an 
afternoon ; but although the communication between the two houses 
had not, as yet, suffered any untoward interruption, it had not been 
carried beyond the confines of civility. 

That Colonel Frankland’s engagement was a source of inward vexa- 
tion to his mother and sister there was little doubt. On the death of 
his father, the principal of a London house of many years’ standing, 
he had retired from the army, at his mother’s earnest request, and 
lived at home; since which time he had been the prop and stay of 
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the household, and had the management of all their affairs. That he 
should marry and leave them, even by so much as the distance of a 
few houses, was a great blow; and it was, perhaps, but natural that 
they should not all at once be able to feel kindly towards the cause of 
their contemplated loss ; but it is doubtful if Miss Caroline Frankland 
had ever tried to feel kindly towards her intended sister-in-law. She 
had been gifted with none of those fine humanities which draw the 
line between the angelic and the fiendish in woman’s nature, and the 
great personal difference between herself and Miss Gordon could.not 
but have raised a pang of jealousy in any soul that had not more of 
Heaven than earth in its composition. 

The difference alluded to was palpable enough that afternoon, as, 
the hour for her visit having arrived, Nelly Gordon stood in Mrs. 
Frankland’s drawing-room, and confronted her daughter. 

Miss Frankland had not expected to see her: she had received no 
intimation of her probable appearance; and she therefore rose to 
greet her in her usual style, with a formal unmeaning smile upon 
her face. She was a small, spare woman, with a bent-in chest and an 
attenuated form ; with hungry-looking eyes, and a bad square mouth ; 
and, as she left a sitting position, it was evident that she was slightly 
deformed. Robed in a stiff dark silk, with a profusion of bugle and 
other trimming about it, and with her hair elaborately dressed and 
decorated, Caroline Frankland presented that commiserative object, a 
misshapen woman, whose disappointed hopes have concentred them- 
selves in the love of adorning her person, and the hatred of that 
portion of her sex more favoured than herself. As Miss Gordon 
advanced hastily into the middle of the large room, Miss Frankland 
made a movement as though she would shake hands with her. 

“ No, thank you, Caroline, not yet,” exclaimed the other, putting her 
own right hand behind her ; “not till you have answered the question 
I have come here to ask you.” 

Then Miss Frankland read war and not peace upon “the little 
Gordon’s” open brow, and she shrunk backward and resumed her 
seat, whilst her dark eyebrows nearly met, and made her glance 
malignant. Still, she did not express surprise or curiosity: she only 
sat and scowled at her visitor. 

“Your brother came to our house this morning, and told me that 
you deny that you ever mentioned the subject of Mrs. Dashwood’s 
repetitions to me ; is this the case ?” 

“ Yes, it is; I do deny it,” replied Miss Frankland, looking in her 
questioner’s face, and trying to brave out her falsehood with a hard 
dark stare. But the clear blue eyes of “the little Gordon” met hers 
steadily, and went through and through them, as though they would 
pierce right into her heart. 


“Do you know.” she resumed, quictly, “that I had already told 
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George that you had done so, aud that, by your denial of the fact, 
you make me out a falsehood-teller ?” 

“T can’t help that,’ Miss Frankland commenced, but unsteadily ; 
“T only——” 

“But I can help it, and I will,” returned Miss Gordon, angrily. 
“Tt is what I have never stood yet from any one, and I am not going 
to begin with you, Caroline. With all my faults, I am honest. I 
should not have repeated the conversation if it had not taken piace, 
and you know it. You know exactly what you told me on the sub- 
ject: that Mrs. Dashwood had repeated to you several ill-natured 
things that she professed to have heard of me and my doings ; that 
she said my conduct had been the talk of Thelmstone for a long time 
past; that I had very little character left here; and that if your 
brother had not heard and seen all this he must be deaf and blind. 
Now, am I right or not ?” : 

Miss Frankland had grown very uneasy under Miss Gordon's accu- 
sation. She remembered the conversation which had passed between 
them as distinctly as could be; but she had not calculated upon the 
girl whom Mrs. Dashwood had maligned being so ready to openly 
discuss the ins and outs of the slander, and so boldly to disclaim it. 
To do her the little justice that is due, she had been fully ready to 
believe the reports she had heard, or she would not have repeated 
them ; but having done so, and denied the act, she was too great a 
coward to bear the brunt which the investigation of them might 
bring upon her. She was devoid of any nobility of nature; and 
to deny the charge of repetition altogether appeared to her the 
shortest way to get out of the difficulty. She had no love for her 
brother’s young fiancée: she fancied that a few words between 
them wou!d end the business, and that matters would then go on 
much the same as before. She had yet to learn the depth and the 
fire which the apparent lightness of “the little Gordon’s” character 
concealed. 

When she said in that downright manner, “Am I right or not?” 
Miss Frankland scarcely knew what to answer. If to tell a lie is 
more difficult at one time than another, it must be when the accused 
and accuser are brought face to face, and alone. There was no third 
party to whom to appeal in silent indignation, with uplifted hands ; 
not another pair of eyes to seek, or face to rest upon, whilst the 
falsehood dropped from her lips. 

Miss Frankland, if she looked at any one, must look at Nelly Gordon 
alone. 

So she moved uneasily upon her chair, and gazed in the other 
direction, where china cupids and Sevres shepherdesses adorned an 
étagere, and answered, evasively: ‘ I never mentioned Mrs. Dashwood 
to my brother, nor he to me. I wish I had never consented to enter 
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on the subject with him. I certainly should not if I had only known 
what I had to expect in consequence.” 

“That is nothing to the purpose,” rejoined Nelly Gordon, speaking 
as calmly as she could, and as only a lady would have spoken under 
the circumstances ; “ the question now is, not if Mrs. Dashwood said 
such things, but if you repeated them to me.” 

“T decline to argue the point,” said Miss Frankland, with an irre- 
levancy to the subject in hand which could only be excused on the 
plea of her great desire to escape from it. 

“ You are playing with me, Caroline!” replied Miss Gordon. “ You 
will not give me a direct answer. If you refuse to do so, however, 
you must be aware that it will put an end to any intimacy between 
you and me. Did you, or did you not, repeat to me what I have said, 
as coming from the lips of Mrs. Dashwood ?” 

Nelly Gordon had become very crimson with excitement by this 
time, and she had advanced close to the chair in which Miss Frankland 
was sitting, so that the women’s eyes were forced to meet. 

“ Did you, or did you not ?” 

“T have no wish to speak with you whilst you express yourself in 
such an unladylike manner,” replied Miss Frankland, with frigid pro- 
pricty, and a maddening avoidance of her opponent’s question. 

“T shall only ask you once more, Caroline,” exclaimed Nelly Gordon, 
hotly. “ You denied the circumstance to your brother this morning ; 
but ee dare not do it to me. Will you answer my question—Yes 
or No 999 

“Tre fuse to answer it altogether.” 

“ Once again, for George’s sake,” said Miss Gordon ; “if you make 
me leave this house unsatisfied, it will be never to enter it again until 
you make me an ample apology. Will you retract what you said to 
George, and allow that the name of Mrs. Dashwood passed between 
us ?” 

“T will allow nothing,” replied Caroline Frankland, leaning her 
chin on her hand, and looking in a stony manner out of the window ; “I 
have said all I have to say about it to my brother: that is sufficient.” 

“Then I'll never cross this threshold again, until you ask me to do 
so!” exclaimed “ the little Gordon,” as, with the blue veins standing out 
darkly on her fair forehead, she turned round quickly and left the 
room. 

Miss Frankland did not feel particularly comfortable when she 
found herself alone ; but she was of an unexcitable, hard nature, that 
was never concerned much for itself or others; and she was as obsti- 
nate and sullen as it is possible for such a nature to be. 

The wrath of “the little Gordon,” on the contrary, expended itself 
almost as quickly as it had begun, and by the time she had reached 
her aunt’s house, it had nearly burnt out, and she was no longer 
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angry, but thoroughly miserable and downcast. She did not regret 
the part she had taken in the matter, for she did not see how she 
could have acted otherwise; but she bitterly regretted the duplicity 
which had given rise to it, and a little the thoughtlessness which had 
served as occasion for the whole. 

If the sister was like this—deceitful, ungenerous, and unrelenting — 
what might not the brother prove to be? what small chance of hap- 
piness she had herself in the prospect of entering such a family. The 
hopes of “the little Gordon ” were down at zero that evening, as she 
detailed the whole occurrence to her aunt, animadverting strongly on 
the conduct of her intended sister-in-law, and wondering in what way 
the circumstance would affect her engagement with Colonel Frankland. 
But Mrs. De Lane took quite a different view of the case to what her 
impetuous little niece did. She saw in it only the fact of a quarrel 
between two young women, both of whom were hasty, and disposed to 
find fault with one another. “Girls will be jealous of girls,” she said 
to herself; “and I never knew a woman yet who was disposed to look 
upon her brother’s ‘intended’ with a favourable eye: when Nelly is 
{Colonel Frankland’s wife she will be able to hold her own, and the 
sister must go to the wall; until then, they are certain to have occa- 
sional squabbles.” 

She told Nelly that she mustn’t think too much of such a little 
thing; “that every one had their detractors, and it was natural for 
& woman to gossip.” 

“ But not natural for a woman to tell a falsehood, aunt,” exclaimed 
Miss Gordon with burning cheeks, “or I hope not.” 

“Qh! pooh, pooh! my dear child,” replied Mrs. De Lane, “ you 
acknowledge yourself that she didn’t exactly deny it, when you spoke 
to her, and the Colonel may have been mistaken. Forgive and forget, 
my dear, that’s the best plan; you can’t go wrong if you hold to that.” 
And “the little Gordon” turned from her aunt’s sophistries with a 
Aissatisfied sigh, feeling that, however good her advice, her reasoning 
was very weak. The next morning brought Colonel Frankland, who 
fiad heard nothing from his sister, and to whom therefore the recital 
was all news. To him Nelly detailed every incident, dwelling largely 
on Miss Frankland’s evident avoidance of either a direct denial of, or 
equiescence in, the statement. But here she found, or thought she 
found, as little sympathy with her own part of the business as she 
had done when relating it to her aunt. Colonel Frankland appeared 
fully to imagine that the quarrel was a mere misunderstanding, which 
did not even require a formal making-up, and that the best way to 
mend the matter was to take no more notice of it; Nelly must go to 
his mother’s house as if nothing had happened, and the coolness (if 
there was any) would blow over in a few days. 

“But it is impossible, George,” said Miss Gordon; “I said that 
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I would not enter the house again until she apologised, and I will not 
go from my word. I wonder you should wish me to do so.” 

“A word that ought never to have been spoken is better departed 
from than kept,’ said Colonel Frankland. “However, Nelly, it must 
be as you please.” 

But he was abstracted, and less pleasant all the evening; and Miss 
Gordon thought she perceived in him some of his sister’s sullen 
temper, and the idea ruffled her own. 

A day or two afterwards he renewed the discussion. 

“From all I hear, Nelly, it is your part to apologise,” he said. “I 
have spoken to Caroline on the subject of your quarrel, and she says 
that your violence on the occasion was very great, and that you quite 
alarmed her. I so particularly asked you to be cautious too,’ he 
added, in a tone of vexation. 

“ And you believe it?” asked Nelly Gordon, scornfully. 

“T have not yet had occasion to disbelieve my sister,” he replied. 
He was a cautious man, and never compromised any one unless he had 
personal authority for doing so. 

“Well, perhaps you believe the rest of her statements as well ?” 
rejoined “the little Gordon.” 

“T have only your word against hers,” he replied, quietly. “I 
hardly know what to believe, Nelly.” 

“Oh, pray don’t hesitate on my account,” she said, quickly ; “as 
far as I am concerned, you may believe what you choose. Say you 
think I told the falsehoods at once, and then I shall know what to 
expect from you in future.” 

“You know I don’t think so, Nelly,” said Colonel Frankland, “and 
you are angry, or you would not suspect me of it. But I believe that 
my sister and you may have misunderstood each other—anyway, this 
coolness between you is making me very unhappy.” 

This was four days after the quarrel, and during that time “ the 
little Gordon ” had not been near Mrs. Frankland’s house. She was 
hasty, but she was generous, and now she could not bear to see her 
lover suffering for her fault. So she came nearer to his side, and took 
his large brown hand, on which the lines of middle age had already 
commenced to make their appearance, and held it between her own. 
It was an unusual display of affection on her part, for she was used to 
be very shy with him when she came to close quarters, and the action 
moved Colonel Frankland greatly. He glanced downward, and saw 
the babylike hand, with its waxen fingers and its dimpled knuckles, 
moving slowly up and down upon the rough back of his, and the soft, 
warm, uncertain touch appealed to his senses. What was he that 
such a creature should not only lay the offering of her fresh love at 
his feet, but consent to give up her young life to him thenceforward 
and for ever ? 
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Their respective hands were so like their respective selves ; as George 
Frankland watched the entwined fingers, he could not help drawing a 
strong comparison between them, and thinking that the gain was all 
on his side. And therefore he did what was very much against his 
nature—he spoke out unreservedly what was in his heart, and his real 
opinion burst out with it. 

“Nelly, my darling, you are so lovely, and so loved yourself— 
surely you can make some little allowances for a woman infinitely less 
gifted in every respect? Think what Caroline is, dearest! From 
her birth she has been different from other women: as soon as she 
could understand the bitter truth, she knew that she would never 
fulfil the mission for which her sex are sent into the world, by be- 
coming the mother of the children of the man who singled her for 
that purpose from the rest of womankind.” 

(Here a slight pressure from the big brown hand to the little 
dimpled one sent a glowing blush straight from Nelly Gordon’s heart 
to the very roots of her hair, where it tinged the line of the parting 
of a most becoming rose-colour, in which Colonel Frankland seemed 
to detect something further lovable, for he stooped and kissed the 
crown of the young head, which had bowed itself towards his knee.) 

“She is my only sister, as you know,” he continued, after a slight 
pause, “and my parents’ only child, beside myself, consequently her 
affliction was a common one in the family, and we have all striven as 
much as lay in our power to lighten it to her. We may have in- 
dulged her more than we should since she has grown to maturity, 
and her temper has developed itself. I have often thought we have ; 
but the evil is done now. What she is at her age, she will probably 
remain-until her death. All I would ask of you, Nelly, is, if she has 
offended you in this matter—supposing her to be entirely in the 
wrong—cannot you forgive her? You have so much to make you 
happy in this life, dearest, and she has so little. Cannot your 
generous heart find some excuse for her conduct, and consent to 
overlook it—for my sake, Nelly dear, if not for your own ?” 

This was a style of reasoning against which “the little Gordon” 
could not contend. She would have argued with him for hours 
against the supposition that his sister was in the right, but she went 
down utterly under the burthen of unmerited praise which he bestowed 
upon her capability for acting generously. And so she considered for 
a moment, and then whispered, though still reluctantly : 

“T will try, George.” 

“That’s my own darling,” he said, triumphantly, as he raised the 


drooping girl, whether she would or no, and folded her in a warm 
embrace. 
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Sor Gentlemen Only. 
By CHARLES CLARKE, 
AUTHOR OF “CHARLIE THORNHILL,” “ WHICH IS THE WINNER,” ETC. 


Tue esthetics of dress have occupied considerable attention of late, 
but they have been confined almost entirely to female attire; and 
praise or blame has been lavished, not so much in accordance with 
the facts of the case, as with the peculiar bias of the writer’s mind. 

When, therefore, we head our article “ For Gentlemen Only!” we 
beg our lady readers not to imagine that we are about to disclose the 
mysteries of that solemn and unprofitable half-hour which we are 
compelled to pass every day after dinner, left originally to the discus- 
sion of politics, but now handed over to ritualism or vintages. Neither 
is our pen to be of smoking-compartments or horseflesh. We hold 
out only a warning, that in the ‘ Adsthetics of Dress” more will be 
found on the subject of male costume than of pearl-powder, crinoline, 
gold-dust, or pepla. There is as fine a field open for discussion on the 
first as on the last; and if we have palpably failed in producing 
those effects which dress in the softer sex is presumed to aim at, it is 
certainly not from want of trying. Any lady who imagines that 
Young England is indifferent to dress, because he appears slovenly or 
careless, labours under an error. That very insouciance which ex- 
hibits itself in shooting-jackets, slouched hats, and high-lows, or in 
any other eccentricities far removed from the scrupulous dandyism of 
a previous generation, is often the effect of misdirected effort; and 
would perhaps be less offensive, if it were not too often accompanied 
by a corresponding disregard of those soins which we commonly con- 
ceive to belong to the English gentleman. We are far from inti- 
mating that this is universal, or nearly so; but if dress has any 
influence upon manner, or if it be the result of particular feelings, we 
shall not be far wrong in saying that the rising generation would be 
none the worse for an increase of rigueur. 

I suppose few subjects are more popular than this. It has been 
customary, however, to let ourselves down very easily, and to heap all 
opprobrium (if such be attached to a special partiality for dress) upon 
the women. They don’t deserve it; and if motives can be tendered 
as any excuse, they have the fairest apologies to offer. For whom 
does woman adorn the beauties which Nature has lavished upon her? 
Not for herself—but for us. For us, who ungratefully tax her with 
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vanity, because we know no higher motives for curling our whiskers 
and dyeing our hair than to interest ourselves. For what, too, does 
she look as if she were intended ? Surely not to have her clothes 
tossed on pancake fashion, and to mix this colour with that, or that 
material with this, until 


“Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superné.” 


Besides this, what was the first object in the creation of the softer 
sex? That she should be a helpmate toman. And although in the 
original state in which that institution was ordered, there seems to 
have been little choice for either party, judging by later and less 
exceptional times, there can be no doubt that self-interest has been 
bound up in her appearance, and the beauty or propriety of her cos- 
tume. She goes into the world with her first letter of introduction— 
a bonnet. She knows that man, even if he admire her intellect, will 
not fall in love with it. The object that first attracts him is personal 
appearance: and, humiliating as the confession is to us, that we have 
not courage or intelligence to love first wit, honesty, truth, devotion, 
or goodness, I suppose few men will deny that they first fell in love 
with their wife’s appearance. A good bonnet, a neat foot and ankle, 
a pretty figure, a tout-ensemble made up of this, that, or the other, 
was the attracting object—the touchstone by which mental graces 
should be tried: nor can we blame woman for adopting a system 
which our own predilections have forced upon her. 

If, then, our indictment had been true, which I do not think it is, 
there would have been a fair excuse for it; but our own vanity is 
palpably without apology on that score. Is it presumed that a woman 
falls in love at first sight with the clumsy covering which we call 
clothes? Is it, perchance, that exquisite hat, for which a New 
Zealander would be at a loss to find an adequate use, unless for 
beating up eggs, or mixing a salad, which is to carry away Briseis’ 
as a captive ' ? or that lovely coat, at present so tight and skimping 
about the skirts, that it cannot be said whether it best becomes the 
present fashion of stable trousers, or the trousers it? Surely, these 
latter articles of attire, sometimes strapped down, sometimes braced 
up, sometimes both and sometimes neither, are free of the insinuation 
of having attracted anybody. Certainly it is none of these: nor can 
it be our dog-collar, that is a badge of such happy servitude, nor our 
many-coloured or badly-tied neck-cloth, which appears to have no 
halting-place between a poultice and a halter. 

Such being the case, it must be clear that we have no intention of 
pleasing any one else by our beauty of adornment, but ourselves by 
its singularity. That man is, as a rule, idle or indifferent about it, is 
no more true than that a badly-dressed woman has taken no pains to 
make herself look as well as she can. So far from dandyism being on 
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the decline, we believe it has made progress, and that in the varieties 
of costume which obtain now-a-days there is palpable evidence of a 
healthy intention, but a most inadequate effect. In point of fact, we 
are giving to the rising generation as tender a criticism as the French 
Committee have given to English manufactures; only that as we 
involve ourselves in the same universal ruin, we can hardly be credited 
with a like self-love as its principle. The instinct for dress we believe 
to be identical in the two sexes; but, as one is urged by a higher 
motive, it is of a much higher kind, and exhibits itself in a corre- 
sponding excellence. A man fails of that refinement and habitual love 
of grace which pervades woman and her efforts, and wherever he has 
stepped out of a dignified neutrality has become actively ridiculous or 
presumptuously ugly. 

Since the days of Elizabeth, to which court we revert, as being 
eminently suggestive of the truth of our remarks on the vanity of the 
male sex, we have passed through a few epochs which differ widely 
from our own, and which lay some claim to distinctions of grandeur 
and of taste, if not of convenience. No one can well laugh at the 
slouched hats and feathers, rich furs, magnificent velvets, silk hose, 
jewelled swords, and russet boots of the courtiers of Charles, though 
little calculated for displays of activity. The steeple hat, starched 
ruff, leathern belts, and straight boots of the Puritans, if not hand- 
some, were at least characteristic. The high heels, perukes, long 
waistcoats, and diamond buckles of the Georges, were no incongruous 
mixture with the formal elegance of the salons of the age. We 
cannot say the same for the present day. It seems to me difficult to 
say whether a man’s dress most outrages convenience or taste. It has 
one great advantage, cheapness; which is only nullified by the ab- 
surdities of fashion, which demands at least a dozen coats where one 
would suffice, and will see nothing good in a garment which does not, 
like Horace’s language, come out stamped with the name of a repu- 
table maker. It seems rather a pity that a coat cannot be ordered 
like a dinner, and paid for according to its intrinsic excellence, or size. 
But a coat is a coat, and a pair of boots is a pair of boots; and the cost 
of the one or the other is not regulated by anything but custom, which 
has never yet prevailed to lessen, though occasionally to increase the 
expense. 

But I have nothing to do with this, which seems to belong to 
another part of the subject altogether. What I have to revert to 
are the incongruities of our present male costume: pocket, in the 
present influx of gold and efflux of principle, need not enter into o 
calculation. : : 

Well! I take it, the first consideration with man, as with woman, 
is that clothes should be becoming. Are they becoming? I take 
the first object (and it is an object!) which meets my eye as I look 
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out of my library window. I see a man in a tight brown coat and 
trousers, a black velvet Scotch cap and an eagle’s feather, driving a 
dog-cart. Of course, one’s first idea is to laugh: but he is not much 
more ridiculous than many of us, though a somewhat exceptional 
case. The cap would look well enough in the Highlands, on some- 
body’s native heather—the coat and trousers even bad on a dummy 
in Regent Street. What brought them together on the body of the 
wearer would be difficult to tell. Take the very next person you see 
—a young gentleman of the middle or upper classes; at all events 
regarding himself as a well-dressed man. He intends to be so, and 
has a right to expect it of his tailor, whose business it now is to carry 
out his patron’s ideas, as far as the strike will let him. To begin at 
the beginning, he wears what he is pleased to call a pot-hat: but pots 
are of various shapes and sizes; and this is not more of a pot than 
many other hats which rejoice in other names. It covers the head 
—so did the Phrygian cap; so does the Persian fez; so does the 
national chimney-pot. This latter preserves the hair, by allowing a 
free current of air to play about the scalp, which the former does not. 
It need not be religiously brushed—if that be any advantage—which 
the latter must be; and can attain to any great degree of seediness 
without appearing to detract from the general appearance of the 
wearer. The coat which is usually found in company with the pot- 
hat is a marvellous production. It appears to button neither before 
nor behind ; nine times out of ten, indeed, it parts company about the 
waist, as if even there the manifest scantiness of its breast and skirts 
was to be preserved. What an eye for the picturesque the inventor 
must have had. The pockets have barely room for the jaunty stick 
of two feet six, which is carried so tastefully in them, now on this 
side, now on that. The care, indeed, of the dresser has been some- 
times sedulously displayed by so disposing the cane as to balance the 
side effect of the hat; as though one should say that the angle of the 
one was equal to the angle of the alternate seement of the circle. 
The trousers completing this part of the toilet are more easily con- 
ceived than described, if we say that they appear to have been put on 
over the head—no feet of the present day being equal to the task of 
perforating these narrow broadcloth pipes. Verily, this young gentle- 
man has been dressing himself, instead of allowing his tailor to do it 
for him. 

But when quite full dressed—by which I mean in lounging costume 
for the Row, or Bond Street, St.-James’s, or Pall Mall—a chimney- 
pot hat, of very peculiar construction, is substituted for the well-known 
low-crowned felt. Of course, to be at all in keeping, this should 
have been of the same proportionate dimensions as the coat and legs. 
But here an enlarged philosophy has contradicted its previous system ; 
and, as if to counterbalance the feet, which loom large and long—one 
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or both—from below the tight pantaloons, has given a graceful curve 
to a broad-brimmed beaver. We are reminded of many things by this 
graceful waviness: a newly-made bishop, who has changed his hat, 
but has not yet changed his coat or trousers; the manners of an 
Irish swindler ; a stroke with a flowing cue at billiards; and the line 
of beauty in the Royal Academy. The whole man is not unlike an 
ornamented cup and ball; but no man, nor woman, can accuse him of 
carelessness or indifference to pleasing—himeelf. 

Concealment of defects should be one of the advantages sought for 
in peculiarity of attire. Perhaps it might be, but for our unwilling- 
ness to admit their existence. That garments should be large and 
loose for such a purpose is manifest; and as a few years ago coats 
were but sacks and trousers bags, in which the skill of the tailor was 
mostly shown by one universal fit being made to meet the require- 
ments of everybody, that object appeared to have been attained. It is 
not so now—unless the irregularities of the human form take shelter 
in the superior incongruities of costume itself. A notable instance of 
this occurs in the method of putting on a shawl. When that article 
of female apparel was fashionable, the method of wearing it in France 
and England was eminently different. And why? The English- 
woman carried it squarely and stiffly upon the shoulders, holding her 
head on high, and exhibiting that grandness of contour for which her 
bust and shoulders are especially remarkable. The Frenchwoman 
drew the shawl around her narrow shoulders and contracted chest, 
with twice the elegance and all the deceit. In the one it displayed 
an excellence ; in the other it covered a defect. 

With an Englishman’s love for athletics, we are surprised that he 
should ever feel at home in anything tight. There can be no true 
elegance without freedom of motion. There may be dignity in a 
tightly-buttoned frock-coat, but not much grace—none of the grace 
which arises from ease, It is true that for especial purposes especial 
clothing may be adopted; but the transition from a walking costume 
de rigueur to a suit of flannels is harsh and unnatural. We are 
accustomed to it, it is true; but they who see us seldom have made 
pertinent remarks upon the change, not always complimentary to 
our appearance. The man who walks into the Pavilion at Lord’s 
out of his phaeton, emerges another individual when he takes his 
place at the wicket or upon the ground. We are a happy people 
who can so quickly adapt ourselves to the difference; but that does 
not render it less extraordinary in the eyes of the foreigner. We are 
right—they are wrong ; but that does not make the extremes the less 
remarkable. 

Dress should always be compatible with age and station: we think 
also with figure and profession. When a man of fifty (a fortiert one 
. of seventy) adopts the small collar, brilliant necktie, French pockets, 
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and general swagger of young England, to say the least of it, he 
makes himself despicable. When we see the youth clothing himself 
in the formalities of the old school, he is simply ridiculous. An 
English gentleman is the gentleman of the world. There is nothing 
so aristocratic in appearance ; and when his manners tally with it, he 
is “homo ad unguem.” But it must be remarked that this compli- 
ment has been usually paid to your middle-aged men—at least, to 
those who have passed the heyday of youth. They are the men who 
have lived in an age of well-made trousers and boots, of well-fitting 
coats, of full-sized collars, and of well-tied cravats. No one ever said 
this of a billycock-hat, a morning-coat, and of baggy trousers, whose 
pockets were made to accommodate hands seemingly belonging to the 
long-armed ape. It was true of that particular age of gentleman: it 
is true of those who have preserved their peculiarity of decorum in an 
age of merciless corruption. ‘There were horsey-men and coaching- 
men in those days: but they had nothing to do with the men who 
thought it their duty to preserve the character of the clean-shorn, 
well-dressed Englishman on the boulevards of Paris, and in the bazaars 
of Constantinople. We are not talking of comfort. Comfort demands 
that every man should do and dress as seemeth good in his eyes. We 
are talking of a prestige, a prestige which we have lost among strangers, 
and which we show, year by year, less anxiety to maintain. To walk 
the streets of Paris like a dirty gamekeeper is now the right thing to 
do: to smooth our beards, to swagger with our hands in our pockets, 
to sacrifice the decency of well-polished boots to the convenience of 
thick highlows, to puff our short pipes here, there, and everywhere, is 
the mode with British youth. We are just as good, just as honest, 
just as essentially cleanly, I make no doubt, but we are not what we 
were—the English gentleman, respected and respectable wherever he 
appeared. When a man of fifty does this, he is like a clown at a 
funeral. 

Of figure and position we have a word to say. Look at that fat 
and self-important gentleman bursting with an ambition to look like 
the neat, well-got-up friend on whose arm he leans. What a miserable 
object! He looks like a butcher on Sunday, unable to carry off the 
gentility he affects. Why doesn’t he try to pass through life in- 
nocuously, in quiet colours and seasonable attire? Is there a more 
wretched fall from the honest proclamation of labour by a smock frock 
or a velveteen shooting-jacket than that village suit of shining black 
which now graces the person of the blacksmith, the keeper, or the 
day-labourer, when he goes to say his prayers? Is a villanous imi- 
tation of the young squire essential to religion, or is it a real penance 
which clothes the dependant in that unsuitable suit one day out of 
seven? ‘These are extreme cases, but they prove that since the 
days of Square, the real fitness of things—garments we should 
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have said—is gone by; of every rank of life the same may be said. 
We are no advocates for the return of those days when the gentleman 
was known by his sword alone, or by his right to carry a small 
fortune upon his lusty limbs; but if the vulgar shopboy could see 
himself as others see him—aping his master’s customers when he has 
exchanged his apron for the cheap imitation of a west-end tradesman— 
he would waver in his faith that “ fine feathers make fine birds.” 
There is a moral to be drawn from a miserable old beau who is 
attempting to look like what he once has been; and an equally per- 
tinent, and not less obvious, one in an attempt to seem what a man 
never has been, and what in the ordinary course of events he never 
ean be. When men ape their superiors externally, they are very apt 
to affect their vices too; and if the lower classes add to their own 
natural deformities the acquired impurities of the classes above them, 
God help the country of their birth or their adoption ! 

But modern costume is remarkable for its inconsistencies, and, 
perhaps, this peculiarity is more striking than even its ugliness or 
inconvenience. It wants Horace’s characteristic of beauty—“ Sibi 
convenientia ’—consistency, and in no epoch more than our own. 
Take an instance or two. Here comes my parson, than whom no 
better man exists, charitable, patient, wise, a good priest, but a vil- 
lanous dresser. Of course he has a stiff, straight-collared coat, and 
a straight waistcoat (which the rest of his dress seems to call for), a 
tight white neckcloth, and a village-made pair of trousers of black 
cloth. This is all surmounted by a soft felt hat, which requires 
nothing but a scarlet and yellow ribbon to represent Mazaroni, or any 
other Neapolitan brigand. Now where are the decent black silk stock- 
ings, breeches, and buckles of sacerdotal attire ? where is that clerical 
hat with its breadth of rim, more suggestive of village respect than 
Gesler’s tyrannical cap? Alas! is it not decorating, at this moment, 
the empty head of some highly-scented, scantily-coated and breeched 
Jfldneur on the esplanades of Sussex or of Kent? nor will I say much 
against the venerable beards of our early reformers, or the handsome 
Henri Quatres of the early churchmen, for they did not wear stiff 
white cravats and dog-collars, straight Quaker-like coats of sober 
broadcloth, nor hats of modern invention. But I must lift up my 
voice against the vain inconsistency of this Crimean or Australian 
movement on the part of our clergy, who are as far removed in appear- 
ance from the Jewish master of Rembrandt, on the one hand, as from 
the Roman cardinals of Rubens on the other. But a word about 
beards hereafter. 

Now, good simple soul as he is, he really thinks that in that un- 
pretending garb he is escaping observation. He has no idea that his 
inconsistencies render him more peculiar than the young gentleman 
who, with ten times" his vanity, has had the good taste to make all 
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things meet and appropriate; that he is ten times as susceptible of 
remark as his neighbour the artist, another friend of mine: a bel 
esprit, a littératewr, who sings his own songs, has an atelier to which he 
will admit you and give you a pipe, and who is now mounting his horse 
in the most négligé of costumes, which he dreamt of during a whole 
night, and which has occupied a good hour and a half to elaborate 
this morning. His velveteen knickerbockers, and coat fastened at the 
neck, his black polished boots, and his slouched hat, well become his 
pointed beard and moustaches. He may have been dressing after a 
picture—very likely he has; his friend Tom Jackall, the great Punch 
contributor, says so: so that we cannot doubt it. All I can wish is, 
that others would do the same; not because I wish everybody to wear 
knickerbockers (we know the resistance there was to a lady patroness 
of Almack’s on the score of legs once, long ago), but that I like to see 
a fine piece of workmanship, perfect in its parts, better than an un- 
finished design. 

As sportsmen, it is due to the English to observe that their costume 
in the field is usually perfect. This fitness of dress for athletics is a 
drawback in itself to some men. A transition from the strict costume 
of an ecclesiastic, for instance, to the suit of flannel and the straw hat 
of a cricketer is too rude, too revolting. The Broad Church might 
engage in it without demoralization, but it is inconsistent with a pre- 
vious habit of the real priesthood. A man who adopts the uncom- 
promising habit of his order de rigueur on Monday will not be seen 
on Tuesday in so unprofessional a garb. None but the Broad 
Church dare engage in so harmless and so elegant an amusement. 
There are few dresses so thoroughly successful for a true athlete as 
“flannels.” We omit to speak of the diableries of the Zingari and 
other Bohemians of the “ composite orders” of cricketers. 

The national costume in which an English gentleman appears to 
most advantage is that of the hunting-field. Well put on, it is charac- 
teristic beyond measure. The broad-skirted scarlet coat, the strong 
but soft buckskins, whitened by the skill of a practised hand, and the 
tops, in which the delicacies of apricot jam and champagne are taste- 
fully contrasted with the brilliant polish of the best Day and Martin, 
bespeak one of a nation of modern Centaurs. Nothing is more grace- 
ful than the bright and well-hung spur. Here, too, the condemned 
hat should play a conspicuous part: your low-crowned felt, or pot-hat, 
has a poverty-stricken appearance incompatible with an otherwise 
expensive and handsome dress. Even this we have managed to spoil 
by the adoption of a beard. Fancy a jockey on Newmarket Heath 
with this unseemly appendage! A license was once given to cavalry 
officers to ride over a country in moustaches, and even then they 
called to mind the glories of Waterloo rather than of Waterloo gorse. 
What shall we say then to an ornament which can only exist with 
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propriety in connection with the sports of the backwoodsman, when 
seen amid the civilization of Melton! 

This is a theme on which we like to dilate, because it is too,im- 
portant to be flung hastily aside, though youth may want the moral 
courage to correct its improprieties. The space afforded in an article 
of ordinary length will scarcely suffice for all that might be said upon 
so prolific a subject. Yet we may have written enough to urge on 
Young England the necessity of consistency in the great duty of life. 
Consider, this is your letter of introduction to the world. We have 
ceased to borrow of woman her furs, her velvets, her chains and 
jewelry, her point-lace, and her padding. We have lent to her our 
hats and caps, our boating-jackets and pilot-coats, our high-heeled 
boots and coloured stockings. She pays us a high compliment; one 
not always appreciated in the commercial world, that of borrowing 
from us in our own coinage to repay us in her own. A silk purse 
cannot be made out of a sow’s ear: it is not, perhaps, desirable that 
broadcloth should again be turned to velvet and gold: that youthful 
gymuasts should resort again to silk and satins. We want something 
we can throw off quickly and put on quickly, that will stand some 
wear and tear, since we have taken to camping out in soaking rain, 
and running and jumping. The exigencies of the climate are better 
served, perhaps, than they were long ago; and the tennis-court, and 
the cricket-field better attended and more fully patronized than when 
all our athletes were to be found among the country gentlemen and 
noblemen—the Ansons, the Beaucleres, the Kennedys, the Rosses, and 
the Osbaldestons. 'The London apprentice even takes his part, as well 
as the lawyer, the trader, the shopkeeper, and the accountant. We 
want convenience for our more active life, and perhaps we have it, only 
let us have consistency too. 

We may close these fugitive suggestions on the philosophy of male 
attire by a slight sketch of a man of fashion of thirty years ago, whose 
dress of its peculiar class excited in his day so great an admiration as 
to defy all rivalry. Why, says a very clever dramatist, have we had 
no plays attempting an imitation of Shakespeare? Because, we reply, 
he sets all imitation at defiance. No man willingly seeks failure. So 
it was with Count dOrsay. No man copied him: for his was a con- 
sistency which required courage and talent, and anything short of 
such consistency was felt to be a failure. rom the crown of his head, 
which, by the way, was a Lincoln and Bennett perfect in shape, to the 
sole of his feet, where his wonderfully cut trousers met by means of 
small gold chains, he was the most perfect specimen of a fashion all 
his own. It was the dignity of dandyism which distinguished him. 
His jewelry, sparse but perfect, his coat handsomely thrown back, or 
buttoned across his chest, alike fitted him and nobody else: his shirt 
wristbands turned back over his sleeves, of beautiful linen, were as 
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smooth and unrufiled as if they had been made of steel. His gloves 
were spotless as his linen. His cab, his horses, his groom, were all of 
the same pattern. In all his pursuits he was the same: and whether 
he drove or rode from the Marble Arch to the Statue, or met the 
stag-hounds at Ascot, he was unapproachable in the fastidiousness of 
costume. ‘The style was by no means universally popular even 
amongst those who could have followed in his wake with a prospect of 
success; but it had this great advantage over every other of the day, 
that it was perfect of its kind. A man who dresses in this way might 
be immoral, or indifferent to the claims of his tradesmen ; but he could 
be no more forgetful of the duties which he owes socially to the other 
sex, or to his own, than he could forget the duties of the toilet at 
such times as the customs of good society make them necessary. 




















A Spanish Duel. 


Tue time has arrived when I am enabled to recount the particulars of 
the affair described in the pages following; nor am I sorry that the 
time has so come. All these years “the burden” of my secret has 
“Jain upon me greater than I could bear.” It has been the poison in 
my cup; the dark shadow in my dreams; the “old Man of the Sea” 
upon my shoulders, for a long and weary while. With a thankful 
heart, therefore, I take up my pen, and, by so doing, lay down my 
burden for ever. 

It was agreed upon by us—the secondary actors in the affair—that 
the whole of the circumstances connected with it should not be brought 
to light until a certain term of years had elapsed. We drew lots 
for this unenviable distinction, and the lot fell to me. The term of 
years, as fixed upon by us, dating from the morning on which the 
affair took place, expires to-day, and, in obedience to the vow I regis- 
tered on that morning, I now proceed to the task before me. Not a 
single detail in connection with the affair is omitted, but, for evident 
purposes, the names of both the principal and the secondary actors are 
suppressed. Ido not know whether I am ever likely to meet again 
my especial coadjutor in the affair, Senor José de A—— (then a 
captain in the Spanish artillery), but should this meet his eye, as I 
trust it may, he will, I know, recognise the truth of the account in its 
every detail. 

When I landed at Cadiz in July, 18—, I found great preparations 
going on for the reception of the reigning sovereign, who was about 
to visit that city. The whole town had assumed its gala costume. 
Festoons of coloured cloth floated from baleony to balcony across the 
streets: flags and pennons fluttered from windows, from poles, from 
masts of vessels, and from tops of chimneys: garlands and chains of 
flowers wreathed the principal plazas and public places: triumphal 
arches, built up of evergreens, and decorated with myriads of coloured 
lights, guarded the entrance to the principal streets: wooden frame- 
works of coloured lights and jets of gas, that blotched the facades of 
the houses during the day, glittered like incrustations of jewels during 
the night. The Plaza de la Magdalena was surrounded by an army 
of statues, mounted on marble columns, and bya perfect wall of 
coloured light. In the centre of the plaza was erected a high dais, 
covered with crimson velvet, and surmounted by a canopy of white and 
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gold. A staircase, similarly covered, led up to it; and from a throne 
underneath the canopy, the queen was to witness a magnificent display 
of fireworks on the first night of her arrival. I had reached Cadiz on 
the Monday ; the queen was to arrive on the Wednesday. The days 
of her visit had been carefully mapped out beforehand—the sights she 
was to see; the places she was to visit; the ceremonies at which she 
was to be present. On the Thursday she was to hold her levée, 
receive deputations, confer orders of knighthood, and bestow other 
specified honours. On the following day she was to be escorted over 
some of the principal public buildings, and in the evening to honour 
with her presence a grand ball to be given at the house of Senor 
M——, a wealthy merchant, whose magnificent residence, constructed 
in the Alhambresque style, had been placed at the disposal of the 
municipality. There is no need to specify what was to take place on 
the other days, further than that, on the afternoon following the ball, 
the queen was to witness some artillery practice from the battery 
ranges, distant about four miles from the town, and that the guard of 
honour for the occasion was to be commanded by Colonel Francisco 
de Vinar, of the Queen’s Cavalry. 

On board the steamer that conveyed me to Cadiz, I had made the 
acquaintance of the Conde de X——, one of the passengers. He was 
a tall, slight man, but endowed with great personal strength, as I had 
afterwards occasion to testify, in spite of his apparently weak frame. 
He was of mixed descent ; as he himself expressed it, “ he was a mon- 
grel ;” that is to say, his grandfather was an Englishman, who, in the 
early days of the Carlist rebellion, had received the title of “Conde,” 
in consideration of his distinguished services; his grandmother was 
Spanish, his own mother Dutch. All his tendencies, however, his 
feelings and his sympathies, were, as he himself told me, “ English to 
the backbone.” He was born at Cadiz; had left it at the death of his 
parents—still, however, retaining the family house—and had amused 
himself by wandering ever since, like Ishmael, over the face of the 
earth, but always returning, after each voyage, to England, which he 
had embraced as his real home. He seemed to have been everywhere. 
There was not a country he had not traversed, not a large town with 
which he was unfamiliar; and, in conversing with him, I was amazed 
at the extent of his knowledge, thought, and experience. Yet, while 
bestowing information, or relating anecdotes, his conversation was 
essentially free from obtrusiveness, arrogance, or braggadocio. His 
was a fine countenance, without being actually handsome, a broad 
straight forehead sheltering a pair of keen, piercing, but calm grey 
eyes, which, in conjunction with the thin, closed lips, betokened great 
courage, firmness, coolness, endurance, and resolution. His nose was 
too broad and large, perhaps, to match the rest of his features, 
whilst his high prominent cheek-bones robbed the face of much of its 
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handsomeness, but ,added” materially to its character. His hair was 
thin and dashed with grey, though he hardly looked forty years of age. 
I had an opportunity at a later period, and at an awful moment, of 
seeing the qualities which I had already judged from his countenance 
put to their test, and of seeing them nobly survive the ordeal. 

Among other qualifications, and the conde possessed many, he was a 
wonderful pistol shot. I had reason to remark this particularly, for 
each morning on. board he had been in the habit of practising at bottles 
which were flung into the sea as targets for his pistol. He never 
missed a single shot. I had remarked to him on one occasion, with a 
smile, that “I should be very sorry to stand opposite him at the 
conventional twelve paces.” 

“You need have no fear on that score,” he replied: “ duelling is a 
thing I have long since set my face against, and as 1 should not like 
to be shot like a crow myself, so I would not have another man’s murder 
on my soul. It is a cowardly method of equalising strength, to say 
nothing of its being in strict violation of the Supreme law.” 

« And yet,” I rejoined, “ there ave insults which a man cannot put 
up with—insults either to himself or to members of his family who are 
unable to avenge them themselves.” 

“Perhaps so,” he replied, gravely ; “ but I pray God neither I nor 
mine may ever be subjected to an insult which may demand as an 
expiation the murder of a fellow-creature. But let us change the 
subject.” 

By the English ambassador, with whom I was personally acquainted, 
I was presented to the Spanish sovereign, and the following day re- 
ceived an invitation for the royal ball on the Friday night. In the 
hotel in which I had located myself (the Fonda de Cadiz), overlooking 
the Plaza de la Magdalena, a number of Spanish cavalry officers were 
billeted. They were, with one exception, an affable, civil, friendly- 
disposed set. The “exception” was their colonel—a short, broad- 
chested, swarthy man, who strutted about in a most pompous, conse- 
quential manner, as most little men will do, giving his little orders, 
twirling his little moustache, and stamping his little foot constantly, 
and trying to look as fierce as he could, to the immense awe of the 
capitanos, the tenientes, and the orderlies, who came for instructions, 
but to the inexpressible mirth and merriment of my own English ideas 
of military significance. At the table-d’hote, over which scarcely any- 
thing was to be seen but his little head, he kept his officers at a consi- 
derable distance, never addressing one of them, but scowling all the 
time either at them or at me, whom I felt he hated right royally, for 
some cause unknown. As he sat opposite me that memorable Friday 
evening, only a few hours before the fatal ball, I little thought, when 
I challenged him and his officers to the toast of the “ Spanish Queen 
and Army,”.a toast to which he was in courtesy bound to reply, what a 
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terrible drama we were both so soon to be engaged in. But I am 
anticipating. 

Dinner over, I had strolled into the plaza to smoke a cigarette, 
before going to the ball, when the clear voice of my newly-found friend, 
the Conde de X——, rang in my ear. 

“ Invoking the aid of Venus preparatory to conquest, amigo mio ?” 
he asked, with a merry laugh. 

“ On the contrary,” I replied, “my thoughts are concentrated on her 
antagonist, Mars—Mars in human form, in the shape of a fierce little 
colonel of cavalry over in the hotel yonder, who obstinately refuses to 
make friends with me.” 

“Colonel Francisco de Viiar ?” he asked, inquiringly. 

“The same,” I replied: “do you know him ?” 

“Only as the most bumptious officer in the whole Spanish army,” 
he said ; “a terrible fire-eater, too, and has considerably less compunc- 
tion than I have on the subject of duelling. They say he has killed 
his eight men already,” added the conde, quietly knocking the ashes 
from his cigar. 

“Good heavens!” I replied. ‘‘ And to think that I should have ate 
at the same table with such a wholesale murderer !” 

“By the way, I should advise you to be careful of him,” continued 
the conde. ‘ His monomania is his hatred to the English. An officer 
like yourself is sure to be in his black books. Avoid him as much as 
possible, for he is certain to fix a quarrel on you if he can.” 

I thanked him for the caution, observing “that I had neither any 
intention nor curiosity to ‘go out’ with a professed duellist.” 

“Tt’s a strange thing,” my companion broke in, “ but I never felt so 
disinclined for gaiety or amusement as I do to-night. Do you ever 
believe in presentiments ?” he added, quickly turning to me. 

** Not I,” I answered. 

“Do you not? I do,” he observed, gravely, “and I have a strange 
fancy that to-night something unlucky, unpleasant—what you please 
to call it—will occur to me.” 

“A fancy, as you say,” I replied, marvelling at such ideas in a 
man of his sound judement—‘a fancy, depend upon it, and, as such, 
not worthy your consideration.” 

“T don’t know that,” he rejoined ; “ Iam too old, and have seen too 
much reality in life, to be easily led astray by anything ideal. I 
believe great events in a man’s life are foreshadowed to him by pre- 
monitory symptoms or sensations, but to define those symptoms or 
sensations is beyond my power. They are too vague and visionary to 
be grasped easily, or fathomed effectually ; but that such mysterious 
warnings do come to men I firmly believe.” 

We held a long conversation that night on the subject of the power 
of mind over matter, and of the material as associated with the invisible 
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world. It was late that night when I presented my card of admission 
at the ball-room. Nearly all the guests had arrived, and the rooms 
were full. Never have I witnessed so brilliant a scene. The house 
was built entirely in the Moorish fashion, and apparently in close imi- 
tation of the Alcazar at Seville, its walls being carved in that glorious 
stucco work in which the Moorish architects stand unrivalled. The 
interior of the house was occupied by the patio, or “ open space,” round 
which ran galleries of rooms opening into each other, and from which 
one could gaze down on the scene below. A glass roof only separated 
the open space from the sky. The floor of the patio, which was of 
marble, was covered with white velvet, to enable the dancers to glide 
more freely than they could possibly have done on marble itself. The 
white alabaster pillars which ran round this novel ball-room, and which 
supported the galleries, were wreathed with gold chaplets and flowers. 
At the upper end of the room a throne and dais of crimson velvet had 
been erected, with the royal arms of Spain worked in gold over the 
back of the royal chair. The walls of the rooms above, and the furniture 
they contained, were all of the finest crimson Utrecht velvet, mounted 
and embossed with gold. Countless mirrors reflected the figures of 
the dancers and promenaders above and below; splendid glass chan- 
deliers swung from the roof, and abutted, at frequent intervals, from the 
walls of the galleries. All the grandeur and beauty of Castile and 
Andalusia moved and swayed over the floor of snow-white velvet ; 
brilliant uniforms, mingled with still more brilliant dresses, twirled 
incessantly in eddying circles; jewels and precious stones, such as are 
never seen en masse elsewhere in Europe—heirlooms of the great 
Mexican conquests—flashed in stars, in leaves, in flowers, from myriads 
of points at once. 

Looking down from the gallery, the ball-room resembled a sea of ever- 
restless, ever-changing colours, rolling and surging towards one parti- 
cular barrier, there to break into wavelets, split up, separate, and pass 
on. That barrier was the throne. In her royal chair, more dazzling, 
more resplendent than any of her subjects, sat the Spanish queen. 
On her brow glittered a crown composed entirely of diamonds. Her 
stomacher was embroidered so thickly with the same precious stones 
that it resembled a cuirass of diamonds, and literally blazed with light. 
Her dress was looped up with bunches of diamonds, emeralds, and 
rubies, shaped into knots of flowers and leaves, whilst on her left 
shoulder perched the most exquisite little bird of :paradise—the most 
wonderful specimen of jeweller’s cunning that can possibly be con- 
ceived. ‘To produce the many-hued plumage for which the breasts of 
those birds are so remarkable, every known coloured stone had been 
used; and these had been so tastefully, so exquisitely put together, 
that, at the distance, they looked like jewelled feathers. The tail, 
reaching in length almost to the queen’s glittering girdle, was, like the 
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crown, composed of diamonds. Every feather was a thread of ‘tiny 
brilliants, and could not have been worth less than five hundred dollars! 

Branching off from one of the galleries, a corridor, filled with statuary, 
led into the grand supper-room. Here two long buffets had heen 
provided, laden with the most massive plate, in gold and silver, whilst 
wondrous goblets of the same precious metal shared the honours with 
jewelled tazzas and carafies of the richest Bohemian and Venetian glass. 
The rarest flowers and the most costly fruits hung from épergnes or clus- 
tered in filagree baskets, amongst viands and delicacies of every conceiv- 
able kind and shape. As soon as the queen and her suite had been 
privately served, the doors of the sala were thrown open, and the 
buffets were crowded with hungry and thirsty guests. Later in the 
evening, when the departure of royalty gave free license to revelry, 
the fun grew fast and furious. I had ‘strolled into the supper-room 
once during the evening, but as it was getting late—nearly four o'clock 
—TI repaired thither once again in quest of a parting oup. As I entered 
the door my eye caught the figure of the conde, wiom in the crush 
of the evening I had not encountered, standing alone in the embrasure 
of one of the windows, watching quietly the noisy scene before him. 
Elbowing my way to him through the crowd, I had all but reached 
him, when, my foot catching in somebody’s spur, I was precipitated 
violently forward, and only saved myself by seizing hold of some officer, 
who was on the point of raising a glass of champagne to his lips. The 
suddenness and force of the collision brought him, glass and all, heavily 
to the ground. A glance showed me who it was. It was the fierce 
little colonel. At the same moment a loud peal of laughter saluted 
the fallen hero. The conde was convulsed with laughter. Starting 
to his feet, and stung more by this laugh than by the real cause of 
his disaster, the little colonel strode fiercely towards my friend. I 
could not hear all he said, but I caught the word “ Inglese,” coupled 
with a Spanish epithet too foul to translate. I could see the conde’s 
eye dilate and his thin lips curl ominously, although a provoking smile 
still lurked in the corners of his mouth. All he had told me of the 
colonel’s antecedents rushed into my mind, and I was determined that 
he should not suffer on my account. Before I could speak, however, 
the following words hissed from the colonel’s lips: 

“You are 2 d—d cur, and, like all Englishmen, 2 coward.” 

For an answer the conde took up a silver goblet that stood by 
him, and, bending tlhe bowl out of shape in his strong grasp, said 
quietly, “ Cuidado, Senor Colonello, I could crush you as I crush this 

goblet.” 

“Bah!” almost screamed the irascible colonel. “I defy you! I 
hate you! I spit upon you!” 

The conde never moved a muscle. The colonel abused him by all 
the foulest epithets in the Spanish language of slang. Still the conde 
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stirred not. Then he spoke of the conde’s mother in terms of reproach, 
and the conde struck him down. 

A blow, given almost in royal precincts, was not likely to pass 
unheeded ; but so quickly had all this happened, and so great was the 
crowd, that only a very few immediate bystanders had witnessed 
either the mishap or the insult which followed it. The few who did 
were about to gather round and make a noisy demonstration, when 
the conde silenced them with a motion of his finger, and beckoned me 
aside. 

“You are a British officer,” he said, “the only Englishman, probably, 
in the room. I would rather have your assistance than that ‘of a 
Spaniard. Will you act for me?” 

Bewildered by the suddenness of the event, by the recollection of all 
I had heard of the colonel’s antecedents, of the thought of the con- 
sequences which might accrue from my act of carelessness, I could only 
stammer out an affirmative as I grasped his hand. 

“Make all preparations as soon as you can with the colonel’s 
second,” continued my friend, quickly, “for people are beginning to 
watch us, and it is better, both on account of your being in British 
uniform and with a view to future results, to avoid notice as much as 
possible. Follow me as speedily as possible to my address, 29 Calle 
Ercole.” 

Without another word he turned and left the room. At the same 
instant a voice said in Spanish, at my elbow : 

“You are a friend of the caballero Inglese ?” 

The speaker was a fine handsome officer in the uniform of the 
Spanish artillery. I bowed a reply. 

“Follow me quickly,” he rejoined. 

Mechanically I obeyed him; traversed the now empty corridors, 
through the statue-gallery, where the figures in the early morning light 
gleamed white and ghost-like, down into the patio—strewn with shreds 
of muslin, flowers, and other relics of the ball—and out into the broad 
light of day. The street was perfectly empty as I stepped into it, and 
the fresh air came to my senses with a feeling of relief after the glare 
and glitter and riot of the supper-room. 

“The senor will pardon me,” said my companion, courteously 
raising his hat, “but he understands, I presume, that a meeting is 
inevitable between the English caballero and my colonel ?” 

“ Yes,” I replied, dreamily, for even then I could scarcely realise my 
position to its full extent. 

“Tf the seiior has no objection,’ he went on, “I will make all the 
arrangements, subject afterwards to the seiior’s approval.” 

I bowed acquiescence. 

“T will provide,” he continued, “two caléches and two surgeons 
(my blood ran cold at the words) to be ready in one hour at the corner 
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of the Calle de ——, at which spot and time you and the English 
caballero will present yourselves. My colonel, one surgeon, and my- 
self will precede you in order to show you the road, and the spot which 
I may choose for the rendezvous. Is the seiior satisfied ?” 

Once more I bowed, and stammered out both my thanks and my 
satisfaction. 

The sonorous clang of the cathedral bell tolled out the hour—four 
o'clock. Raising his forage-cap again, he remarked on the hour, and 
that at five everything and everybody would be ready. 

In a whirl and chaos of conflicting and confused thoughts I made 
my way to the hotel, passed into my bedroom, and sat down to think. 
Up to that moment I had been in a sort of dream, lost in a maze at 
the suddenness of the events, almost incapable of thought, totally in- 
capable of action. Now, however, I began to reason more calmly. I 
tried to realise my position. There was I, a complete stranger in the 
town, unacquainted with a single soul except him to whom I was about 
to act as second, and who three days ago was himself a stranger to me. 
I was about to witness a duel in which I had a hideous presentiment— 
I began to believe in presentiments then—that one of the two com- 
batants would fall. What if it should be my friend? The thought 
was too horrible; for was not I, and I alone, the sole cause of 
this fatal quarrel? Warned by the quarter striking, however, I rose 
hastily, threw off my uniform, donning a suit of plain clothes 
instead, and swallowing a glass of cognac, made my way to the Calle 
Ercole. 

I found the conde dressed in a complete suit of black, composedly 
sipping a cup of coffee, whilst a second cup stood on the table before 
him. 

“ Better drink it,” he said to me, quietly, pointing to this cup with a 
smile ; “you will find it will keep out the chill.” 

As I did so he continued : 

* Arrangements made ?” 

“Yes,” I replied, and told him of the plans. 

“And the surgeons?” he asked, as quietly as though he were 
inquiring after somebody’s health. ; 

“ Will be there,” I answered. 

“ Good,” he rejoined ; “ and now, before we start, take this letter; it 
is addressed to my brother in England. I charge you with its delivery 
in the event of anything happening to me. Now, swallow your coffee, 
and let us start.’ As he spoke he rose, threw round him a Spanish 
cloak, and, opening a cupboard-door, handed me a second. “ You had 
better put it on,” he said, “for unless I am mistaken we shall have a 
long and cold drive.” 

I did so, lost in admiration at the unselfishness of a man who at 
such a moment would think of the comfort of another. 
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“The most important objects must not be forgotten,” he remarked, 
“for without them there would be no fun.” Saying which, he opened 
a private cabinet, and drew from it a pair of rapiers and the case of 
pistols I had seen on board the boat. 

“T little thought,” he observed, “‘ that our conversation was so soon 
to take a practical turn, or that I was likely to break my established 
rule with respect:to duelling. You were right, amigo mio; there 
are insults which a man cannot let pass with impunity; and now, 
vamos nos.” 

At the appointed spot we found the two caléches, the colonel and 
his second, and two officers in undress uniform, whom I at once con- 
cluded were the surgeons, and who from their numbed and pinched 
appearance seemed anything but inclined for the cold work before 
them. All the officers were enveloped in thick cloaks; but a glimpse 
which I hastily caught showed me that the colonel and his second were 
in full uniform with the exception of their swords. 

We were about to step into our caléches, when the conde remarked 
that we had better put up the heads of the carriages. 

“ One of us may not return,” he remarked, significantly, “and his 
absence might be noticed by the sentry at the outer gate.” 

The artillery officer, struck by the prudence of the suggestion, gave 
the necessary order, and in another minute we were rattling over the 
paved -streets through the cold grey dawn out into the open country. 
Our route for a few miles lay along a comparatively smooth road, 
amidst habitations and signs of cultivation. Presently, however, 
these began to diminish, and at length ceased altogether. The 
road, too, began to get rough, and to lose all semblance of having 
been ever in use, whilst the country on either side appeared to be 
nothing but a desolate waste. Large tracts of tawny sand stretched 
out on either side, like a huge brown sea whose waves had suddenly 
coagulated and stopped still. Stones, too, of every possible size and 
shape strewed these tracts in every direction, and not a sign of living 
creature or bird gladdened our sight with its presence. 

I am writing of many years ago now, and the aspect of the country 
may have changed since then ; but, in any case, I should not recognise 
it, for I was far too busy with my own thoughts to pay more than a 
passing glance to scenery. My companion, however, seemed as full 
of spirits as though he were bent on an ordinary excursion of pleasure. 
He conversed constantly with the surgeon, who sat opposite to him, 
occasionally bantering me on my dulness and want of conversational 
power, and telling us anecdotes of his life and adventures in all parts 
of the known world. Yet all the time his conversation was perfectly 
free from braggadocio, and from any attempt to disguise any fear that 
he might entertain as to the result of the duel. Indeed, I did not 
think he knew what fear was; and, later, I found my conjecture to be 
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right. Only once he made any reference to the affair before us. It 
was to beg of me to examine the pistols before we arrived at the 
ground. I found them to be in perfect order, marvellous specimens of 
the gunsmith’s skill, beautifully weighted and counterpoised, and the 
hair-triggers true to a fault. We had now left Cadiz about ten miles 
behind us, when to the left, distant about a mile from the road, I 
noticed a small wood covering about eight or ten acres of ground. No 
track led to it, yet I was not surprised when the carriages turned off 
the main road and made for it. Instinctively I knew that what was 
about to happen would take place there. What spot, indeed, could 
have been better selected for a dark and terrible deed? A wild, 
desolate-looking country, sown with boulders and rocks and stones, 
and destitute of life in any shape. Over this weird plain we jolted 
and tumbled, at the imminent risk of breaking the carriages to pieces, 
and at the farther side of the wood came to a halt. The drivers of 
the caltches were perfectly aware of what was about to take place, 
but they had been bribed heavily and sworn to secrecy, and, with that 
reckless regard to life peculiar to their nation, wore perfectly indifferent 
as to the result. As we left our carriages and entered the wood, my 
companion spoke : 

“ My adversary,” he said, “is entitled to choice of weapons ; he will, 
in all probability, choose pistols. If so, the rules for duelling in the 
matter of pistols in this country will be strictly adhered to by him, 
and I shall make no objection. These rules are, that the seconds 
draw lots or toss up for their principals for the advantage of ‘ first 
fire.’ He who wins has the privilege of firing first at his adversary 
at the distance of twelve paces. Should he kill him, there is an end, 
of course, of the matter; but, should he miss his mark, or only wound 
his adversary, the latter has the right to advance to within four paces 
of the other and shoot him dead on the spot.” Against such a bar- 
barous method of fighting I remonstrated strongly ; but my compa- 
nion overruled my objections at once by saying that he was bound in 
honour to accept those terms. “ Besides,” he added, with a grim smile, 
“T dare say it will be all the same in the long run.” 

We had by this time reached an open space or clearing in the wood, 
about twenty yards in length and ten in breadth. Had we searched 
the whole land through I doubt if we could have found a more fitting 
spot for the tragedy to come. The tall, dark trees belted us round, 
and jealously shut out all signs of approach. Halting here, the colonel 
retired to one end of the space, the conde remaining at the other. 
The capitano and myself then arranged the preliminaries. As my 
friend had prophesied, the weapons chosen were pistols, and the 
manner of the duel was to be precisely as he had notified to me. 
I made no objection, and the distance, twelve paces, was carefully 
measured. During the process I could not help remarking on the 
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difference in bearing between the two men. The colonel appeared 
restless and uneasy, constantly fidgeting, twirling his moustache, and 
marching up and down. The conde, on the other hand, sat quietly 
on the ground, smoking a cigarette. The distance measured and the 
pistols loaded, the only thing to be decided was the privilege of “ first 
fire.” Never shall I forget the tumultuous beating of my heart as 
the little gold coin spun up into the crimson rays of the rising sun, 
and fell again to the ground. Nor could I repress the feeling of gra- 
titude, the look of joy on my face, as, after rolling a little way, it came 
to a stop, and I saw that my companion had won! In accents 
trembling with joy I told him the result of the toss. “ Sozt,” he 
replied, calmly ; and, throwing off his cloak, stepped forward to his 
appointed place. 

Having seen his skill on board the boat, I knew that he could not 
fail to hit his mark, and I looked upon him as already free from 
danger, and, at the same time, with feelings of pity and compassion on 
his antagonist as dead beyond hope. He seemed to divine my thoughts, 
for he smiled softly, and, shaking his head, said, “I cannot commit 
murder in cold blood.” These were the last words he spoke, as I 
handed him his pistol and shook him by the hand before retiring to 
the signal-point. My coadjutor was to give the signal. “ You will 
raise your pistol, sefor,” he said, addressing the conde, “and fire the 
moment you see this handkerchief leave my hand.” A slight nod of 
intelligence was the reply. I shall never forget the scene: the dark 
belt of trees lighted with the gold and crimson rays of the rising 
sun as they streamed through the dark foliage, and the two figures 
motionless in the centre. A striking contrast indeed they were: on 
the left, the tall slight form of the conde, dressed in complete black, 
not a vestige of white being visible which might serve as a point de 
avire ; opposite him, the shorter figure of the Spanish colonel, in the 
full uniform of blue tunic and scarlet trousers, with the massive gold 
epauleties on his shoulders, and the aiguillettes and cross of honour on 
his breast. There was a moment’s pause: then I could see the shadow 
of the handkerchief gliding over the ground, and the noble, manly, 
generous look on the face of my friend, as, raising his pistol quickly, 
he fired into the air! I uttered an involuntary cry, for the thought 
of the consequences which might accrue from so generous but rash a 
deed rushed over my mind. His adversary had it in his power to shoot 
him down at four paces’ distance! But, almostas the thought crossed 
my mind, I banished it again ; for I felt sure that so noble and generous 
an act would be fully appreciated by him who owed his life to his ad- 
versary’s clemency, and that thus the whole affair would pass off blood- 
less. How little did I know that malignant character! My coadjutor, 
on the contrary, knew him too well. “ Por dios!” he muttered between 
his clenched teeth ; “ the caballero Inglese is a fool—he is a dead man !” 
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Almost as he spoke, the Spanish colonel advanced slowly and coolly 
towards his adversary, who remained perfectly calm, and even with a 
quiet smile on his face, awaiting his approach and his own certain death. 
Not a muscle moved; not a nerve quivered. I stood rooted to the 
ground with horror. I could not stir or utter a sound. My throat 
seemed choked ; my tongue clove to the roof of my mouth ; my heart 
ceased to beat. I tried to ery out, but my voice failed me. Nota 
sound broke the terrible stillness around. All nature, all life, seemed 
in that awful moment to have become stagnant and suspended. Then 
I could see the gleam of malignant triumph, of vengeful hatred, pass 
over the colonel’s face as he slowly and deliberately raised his pistol 
and fired. The flame actually appeared to scorch the conde’s coat. 
For a second his body swayed sharply backwards; but recovering 
his equilibrium almost instantaneously, he stood facing his ad- 
versary as calmly and firmly as ever. I had rushed forward at the 
instant of explosion, prepared to receive my dying or dead friend as he 
fell to the ground. What was my astonishment to see him still 
standing erect and motionless! The cause was soon explained. The 
ball had passed between his left arm and his body, tearing the coat 
and slightly grazing the skin! His adversary looked as amazed as 
myself. 

“Senor colonello,” then remarked the conde, with a quiet smile, 
“your nerves are not very steady this morning.” 

Had it not been for those unfortunate words the affair would have 
ended there, and I might have been able to congratulate my friend on 
his marvellous escape. But his opponent, stung to the quick by the 
disgrace of his faulty shot and by the sarcasm of the conde’s speech, 
turned sharply to his second, and fiercely demanded another exchange 
of shots. In vain the latter urged that such a proceeding was in direct 
violation of all the laws of duelling, and that I, as the conde’s second, 
would not listen to such an unwarrantable act. The Spaniard 
was inexorable. I asked the conde if he intended to comply with 
such a savage, cowardly request. “Certainly,” he replied; “only,” 
he added significantly in English, “I shall not throw away another 
shot.” ' 

“Will you tell your friend,” said the artillery officer, stepping up 
to me, “ how unwillingly I sanction this second appeal to arms, and 
that I admire his noble conduct as much as I detest that of my 
colonel. If I ever hated your nation before,” he added, ‘‘1 shall be 
proud of and respect them hereafter.” 

Once more we entered into preliminaries, once more the gold 
coin spun up into the air, and once more it fell in favour of the 
conde. 

“Fortune is with you a second time,” remarked the capitano, “and 
I am glad of it.” 
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I put the pistol in my friend’s hand, telling him of his good luck. 
Even then the noble fellow would not take advantage of it. 

“T cannot fire at my adversary,” he exclaimed, aloud, “ without 
running an equivalent risk myself. I request, therefore, that the 
colonello be allowed to fire at the same time as I do.” 

Such nobility of character touched us deeply. I was too moved 
to say a word myself, but my coadjutor could not repress his 
feelings. 

“By the Holy Virgin,” he cried, “you are a brave and noble 
fellow, caballero! I would deem it an honour to stand up before 
you.” Then turning to his principal he said, “ You hear the caballero’s 
wish, colonello? You are to fire at the same moment as he does.” 

His principal merely shrugged his shoulders in reply, while a 
malicious smile"broke over the corners of his mouth. I knew what 
that smile meant. He counted his opponent as dead this time beyond 
doubt. 

Once more the combatants faced each other. It was my turn to 
give the signal. 

“Gentlemen,” I exclaimed, “I shall count slowly —one, two, 
three—and at the last sound you will fire together.” Again the 
solemn stillness, unbroken by a single sound. Slowly and mecha- 
nically the words fell from my lips—‘ One, two, three !” 

To my dying day that scene will be impressed upon my brain as 
vividly as I saw it then. I look up from the paper before me, and I 
see it now. In the background a dark belt of trees, and two figures 
with blanched faces and straining eyes kneeling beside an open case 
of instruments ; in the foreground two bright flashes of flame; on the 
left of the picture a third figure, tall, slight, and dressed in black, 
standing erect and motionless; on the right a fourth and shorter 
figure, in blue and scarlet and gold, springing up wildly into the air, 
and falling with a crash, face downward, to the earth. The Spanish 
colonel had been shot through the head! As we turned the body over, 
the small blue mark in the centre of the forehead showed where the 
ball had entered, and a larger orifice at the back of the head where 
it had passed out. Even in death the dark look of malice and hatred 
were firmly impressed, as though stamped there with a seal. 

“Ts he dead ?” asked a voice, sorrowfully, as I leant with the two 
surgeons oyer the corpse. 

“He zs dead,” replied one, looking up. 

“Tam sorry for it,” said the conde, sadly ; “ Heaven knows how 
sorry! but he brought his punishment on his own head; and if he 
had been spared, he might have killed many a braver and better man 
than himself.” 

We then held a council of war on the spot. We knew that the 
dead man was nobly born, and that certain vengeance would overtake 
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all parties implicated in his death, should the manner of that death be 
ascertained. We knew, too, that that very afternoon he was to 
command the guard of honour which was to escort the Spanish 
sovereign to the battery ranges. After {some consultation, therefore, 
we resolved to carry the body into the depths of the wood, and to 
place in the breast of his tunic a paper containing a full account of the 
manner of his death. This we accordingly did, and on the paper was 
written the following in Spanish : 


The Body of 
CoLONELLO Francisco DE VINAR, 

Who was killed in a fair and honourable duel, 
By the ConDE DE X& , on the 21st July, 18—. 
Capitano Jose de A——, Second to Col. de V- 
Seiior T. C (caballero Inglese), Second to the 
Conde de X 
Antonio P , Surgeon 

Pedro M——, Surgeon 














Witnesses. 





Strange and ghastly the body looked in all its bravery of blue and 
scarlet and gold, and with the traces of its fierce passions yet lingering 
over its features. There we left it, in all its awful silence and solem- 
nity, bearing in its breast its own token of destruction, a terrible 
example of retributive punishment. 

It was a long and weary drive home. My companion, wrapped in 
his cloak, preserved a strict silence. Nor did I feel inclined to inter- 
rupt his meditations, for I was far too busy with my own thoughts. 
Only a few days before, and the quiet being sitting by my side was 2 
perfect stranger to me. Now we were bound for life by ties which 
neither of us could break. Once only he spoke. 

“Do you believe in presentiments now?” he asked. 

It was past nine when we parted company with the other caléche 
at the entrance to the town, and drove alone through the back streets, 
in the hot sunlight, to the corner of the Calle de Dismissing 
the driver, we walked together to No. 29. Shutting the door as soon 
as we had entered the room, my companion spoke : 

“We must part now, amigo mio,” he said, sadly, and he seemed 
to have grown older in those few hours. “It would not do for us to 
be seen together any longer. Nay more, you had better follow my 
example, and leave Cadiz. I shall leave myself by the New York 
boat in less than two hours. I have to thank you for your services 
to-day, and to ask your forgiveness for having brought you into such 
a mishap, and probably risked your personal safety.” 

My heart was too full to speak. What had I to forgive? It was 
I rather who ought to ask his pardon, for having led him into a 
quarrel which should in fact have been mine. He appeared to guess 
my thoughts, for, grasping my hands warmly, he continued : 
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“Don’t think of it any more in that light, amigo. What is done, 
is done, and past all recall. I don’t know whether we shall meet again, 
but I trust we shall ; though it will be some years before I again set foot 
in England. Meanwhile, here is my address in London—I am always 
to be heard of there. Take it, and in the future do not think un- 
kindly of me because of the stain of murder on my soul. And now, 
my friend, good-bye, and God bless you !” 

I pressed his hand warmly, and, choking with emotion, passed into 
the street. Less than four hours after I was on board the packet, 
returning to London, a sadder and an altered man. 

I never saw the conde again. 





Che Pious ACneas. 


Ir seems to be the tendency of historians, in this eminently philan- 
thropic age, to endeavour to prove to us that those whom we have 
hitherto been accustomed to regard as the vicious heroes of antiquity, 
are not in reality half so black as they are painted. Not only do the 
outrages of Trades Unionism find a glowing apologist in Professor 
Beesly, but the same gentleman some time ago endeavoured to prove 
to the satisfaction of his readers that the arch-conspirator Catiline, so 
far from being a designing, selfish scoundrel, was in fact a most 
noble, public-hearted fellow. Mr. Grote, as we all know, has devoted a 
whole chapter of his valuable history to demonstrating that the popular 
conception of the Sophists, as shrewd but very unscrupulous reasoners, 
is utterly false. A recent writer in the “Cornhill” has bestowed 
attention and research on “guarding the paradox”—to quote an 
Aristotelian phrase—that Nero was not only not a ruffian, but was 
positively an amiable monarch; and De Quincey, following in the 
wake of German thought, maintains, by an elaborate argument in one 
of the most brilliant of his essays, that the common view of the life of 
Judas Iscariot is wholly and solely false, “ chameleon-like, and based 
on rottenness.” Perhaps it is natural that we should meet with such 
genial excuses, nay, even eulogies, of actions that are, at any rate, open 
to a criminal construction in this enlightened and sympathetic century, 
in which we look upon murder as the abnormal development of a. 
natural propensity, peculation and theft merely as instances of the 
virtues of industry and caution carried to an excessive afd unwise 
degree. On the other hand, few, if any, attempts, as might be ex- 
pected, have been made to rehabilitate in a vicious, and, therefore, 
unpopular, garb, heroes whom it has been fashionable to regard as 
centre-pieces of morality, religion, and decorum. We have dwelt very 
leniently indeed with the hypocrites, humbugs, and shams of antiquity. 
The character of Cicero has never been adequately exposed. The 
vacillating, priggish, and imbecile Nicias is praised because he is the 
model of English respectability ; and lastly, that plausible, canting, 
cold-blooded, deliberate deceiver, “the pious Auneas,” has never been 
held up to view in his proper light. This latter task we hope now to 
be able to perform. 

What is the ordinary conception of the centre figure of Virgil's 
epic? Simply this: an eminently-proper, God-fearing gentleman— 
a wanderer, it is true, upon the face of the earth for some little time, 
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but then only a wanderer because seas and shores alike denied him a 
home—a widower dotingly fond of his son, whose mother had 
mysteriously—we emphasize this word—perished in the flames of 
Troy, and whose memory he cherished with fondness, enthusiasm, and 
regret—somewhat, perhaps, resembling Mr. Walpole in his addiction 
to hysterical tears—but deeply revering his Lares and Penates, and 
always ready to supplicate the attentive gods on the least vestige of an 
opportunity. Of course our only knowledge of the son of Anchises is 
gained from the Virgilian poem. No family documents have descended 
to modern times. We are acquainted with him merely through the 
long-winded speeches which he makes, and through the general 
delineation of his character which is given us in the Auneid. It is by 
this, therefore, that we shall alone be able to judge of him now; and 
if we are not in a position to convict him out of his poet’s own mouth 
of all those peccadilloes which we have above imputed to him, either 
actions have no meaning at all, or their meaning has been mistaken 
by us. 

We will not outrage the feelings of the admirers of the duteous 
founder of Rome by hinting that there is anything unsatisfactory 
about the manner in which his good lady Creusa is made quietly to 
quit the scene of existence. We will not dwell upon our own private 
reasons for supposing that Mrs. Auneas was not thus got rid of without 
some little design on the part of her husband. Of course he wept 
when he announced to his small and select band of followers that she 
was no more; but then his supply of tears was so plentiful that he 
could not well have done less. It will be quite enough if we merely 
review his character and conduct as they appear in one episode of his 
not uneventful life—we mean in that unfortunate little affair with a 
very charming Carthaginian lady, Queen Dido. 

/Eneas, we may suppose, cut somewhat of a sorry figure when he 
landed on the Tyrian shores. He had set out from Troy with a very 
insufficient wardrobe. Since that time he had been shipwrecked, and 
half a dozen times had been reduced to starvation point. Suddenly, 
while he is star-gazing, and is wrapt in wonder at the noble sights he 
Sees : 

“ Hee dum Dardanio Ainex miranda videntur, 
Dum stupet, obtutuque heret defixus in uno, 
Regina ad templum, forma pulcherrima Dido 
Incessit” 


in the midst of his hesitation and surprise who should make her 
appearance but the veritable Tyrian queen, Dido, herself? Of a 
generous and unsuspecting nature, always ready to sympathise with 
unfortunates in difficulties, the Carthaginian sovereign invites the 
shipwrecked outcast to her palace. AXneas is not the man to refuse a 
promising invitation, and in the twinkling of an eye he comes. Now 
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there is, we take it, not the least doubt in the world what the motive 
was with which this crafty and heartless designer entered the Cartha- 
ginian palace. Dido was a rich widow—a decidedly eligible parte. 
As for her late husband, if he had had faults, impecuniosity was not 
one of them. He died suddenly, and his whole fortune came to 
his relict. With these facts Atneas had taken uncommonly good 
care to make himself already acquainted. The match was a good one: 
he himself was not a bad-looking fellow; so why should pronuba 
Juno forbid the banns? Poor Dido was a hospitable monarch. 
After her guest had been shown to his chamber, had taken his bath, 
and arrayed himself in the proudest and most gorgeous costume which 
the palace wardrobe could afford, dinner was announced, and a dinner 
it was of no ordinary kind. Not being Baron Brisse we forbear to 
catalogue its constituent parts. Auneas, it appears, was a man possessed 
of a considerable power of insinuating himself into the good graces of 
susceptible ladies’ hearts, and such a heart his entertainer possessed ; 
for this is of course the secret of the lines: 
“ Precipue infelix, pesti devota future, 


Expleri mentem nequit, ardescitque tuendo 
Pheenissa.” 


As for the detestable device to which Venus resorted of inflaming 
the unhappy queen’s passion by bringing her into immediate contact 
with the very inspirer of love, that diminutive urchin Cupid, under the 
guise of the precocious Ascanius, we say nothing; for Venus was a 
match-making mamma. So successful was /Mneas in his love schemes 
that he positively succeeded in inducing Dido to listen to a long 
wandering recital of his toils, troubles, and wanderings since the capture 
of Ilium, which must have occupied at least three hours in the 
delivery. 

However, the tale was at last ended, and the whole company retired 
to bed, heartily thankful, we doubt not, that they had got rid for the 
evening, at any rate, of one of the most long-winded bores who had 
ever been invited to the Carthaginian court. Poor Dido, judging from 
her revelations to her sister next morning, passed but a wretched 
night of it. Her warm, generous, impetuous, southern nature had 
been fairly taken in by the handsome, unprincipled, matrimonial 
adventurer who had been housed by her. After having struggled by 
herself with the secret, it struck her that the best thing would be to 
make a clean breast of it to her sister. The whole story comes out. 
Fondly attached as she is to the memory of the late lamented Sycheas, 
she cannot be blind to the fact that she loves Aineas : 


—“ Acnosco veteris vestigia flammz.” 


She intends, however, to be immensely prudent. Nothing on earth 
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shall induce her to outrage the memory of her late spouse, or in any 
way to violate the proprieties of fashionable life. In fact, she almost 
thinks she will make up her mind to renounce Aineas altogether. 
Any such intention as this, however, is quickly banished by the advice 
and intercession of her sister Anna, a consummate matrimonial diplo- 
matist, who must, we shrewdly suspect, have received a promise from 
/Eneas, that if she would only aid and abet him in his schemes he 
would do “something handsome for her” when he took possession of 
the hand and heart of the lovely Dido. When sisters are not jealous 
of each other, there can seldom be found any more vigorous pro- 
moters of matrimonial plots, and Anna was probably not jealous of 
Dido. She may have thought herself too old, or too ugly—we are 
not informed what her age was, or what her appearance was like— 
to vie with her sister, or very possibly she may have objected, on 
principle, to the responsibilities of marriage altogether. However 
this may be, /Mneas could not have found better assistance in his 
design than that which Miss Anna lent him by her cunning hints 
and suggestive specches. 

But the queen’s sister was not the only person eager to bring about 
the match. If ever a marriage was designed in heaven, it was surely 
that intended to take place between Aineas and Dido. This brings us 
to the most disgraceful part of the whole business. As is well-known, 
Juno and Venus were not as a rule particularly good friends: the 
Goddess of Beauty was far too fond of playing with the affections of 
the omnipotent Jove to please his lawful wife ; but on this occasion, 
when there was a little surreptitious scheming to be done, they deter- 
mined to combine their powers for attaining the same common end. 
Perhaps Olympus may have been unusually dull at the time, or 
perhaps the prospect of bringing about a possible marriage may have 
leen so overwhelmingly delightful, as to have sunk for the time being 
all their little enmities and grudges. Whatever may have been the 
state of the case, they settled the whole matter with a precision, and a 
business-like air, that could not be surpassed by any modern ball-room 
duenna or chaperone. In fact, the whole story, as Virgil tells it, is 
merely an account, in elegant Latin hexameters, quite as applicable to 
the matrimonial diplomacy of the present day, as to that which we are 
told went on between the two goddesses nearly three thousand years 
ago. <A very excellent arrangement was made. <A hunting party had 
been already fixed for the day; Dido and Aineas were of course both 
going. Now, if it was only possible so to manage that these two 
should be brought together for any length of time under somewhat 
exceptional circumstances—in the words of Juno, Hie hymeneus erit— 
it must be a case of proposal and acceptance—a regular engagement, 
to be followed speedily by a marriage. Cunning divinities these; and 
as their modern antitypes hear of the means which they had at their 
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disposal of consummating their designs, they can scarcely fail to 
regret that they are unable to boast of the same appliances. Juno, it 
appears, possessed considerable influence at the weather office: what 
better method could there be of bringing the two objects of her plans 
into marriage distance than by inducing the clerk of the aforesaid 
office to raise a violent storm—nigrantem commixtd grandine nim- 
brem? so that Dido and A2neas may, by a providential accident, be 
driven to seck for shelter in the same cave, their attendants and 
retinue being dispersed far and wide in opposite directions :— 


* Diffugicnt comites et nocte tegentur opaca.” 


Here was an artful plan for leaving the two young people together. 
The gentleman would necessarily have to shield with his coat the lady 
from any chance drops of rain that might find their way through the 
entrance of the cavern, and out of such civilities and attentions, as has 
been proved repeatedly since, love is born. 

The hunting party sets off in perfect time, and, judging from the 
account which the poet gives, the day was in every respect an excel- 
lent one. Lut flirtation, not sport, was the genuine object with which 
the whole affair had been started. The wily goddesses kept a careful 
watch aloft upon what was going on below. The find was admirable,— 
a huge boar, which Ascanius, that mest objectionable of youths, pur- 
sued with all the energy of a budding Nimrod. As for the remainder 
of the party, they all follow his lead; and, by an exceedingly knowing 
disposition of matters on the part of the above-mentioned goddesses, 
fEneas and Dido, curiously enough, are left in the lurch. It was the 
old story hinted at above: a little clever diplomacy had been exercised 
to bring the two to close quarters, and the plot had succeeded to per- 
fection. Presently the rain commences to downpour with a terrible 
violence. What is to be done? Is there any friendly shelter at 
hand? Luckily enough, in the side of yonder mountain there is a 
cave, situated “ convenient,” as the Americans would say. By a very 
curious coincidence, Dido and A*neas find themselves rushing into its 
favouring shelter almost at the same moment— 

“ Speluncam Dido dux et Trojanvs eandem 
Deveniunt.” 


The design of the match-making goddesses has been accomplished, 
and both the bride and the bridegroom are fairly caught. ASneas, of 
course, puts on a decorous appearance of startled surprise, Dido, possibly, 
of coy resistance. We all remember the wedding scene of Juan and 
Haidee in the grotto by the sea; with the exception, perhaps, that both 
the persons portrayed in the Zneid were a trifle riper in years than 
the Don and his fair young, but very impromptu, bride, and that conse- 
quently /Mneas is infinitely more to blame for his conduct,—much the 
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same description might be applied here. The wish of the goddess 
had been fulfilled, and, slightly altering one of her words, Hie hy- 
menus erat—marriage without the trouble and fuss of the preliminary 
ceremony. 

The Carthaginian palace was eminently remarkable for the creature 
comforts which it afforded, and Auneas, scampish seducer that he 
was, thought himself very lucky in being so agreeably housed during 
the ensuing winter season. ‘The world, however, it appears, was 
decidedly of opinion that Dido had behaved like a fool; and, as on 
such occasions they always will do, people were not sparing in their 
criticism and comments. 


“Extemplo Libyz magnas it Fama per urbes. 
* * * * me * 


Hee tum multiplici populos sermone replebat 
Gaudens, et pariter facta atque infacta canebat : 
Venisse Ainean, Trojano, a sanguine cretum, 
Cui se pulchra viro dignetur jungere Dido, 

Nunc hiemem inter se luxu, quam longa, fovere, 
Regnorum immemores turpique cupidine captos.’ 


> 


From which lines we may see pretty well not only what the world 
thought of it, but what was the true character of /ineas. 

Virgil is a singularly lenient biographer, but, unfortunately for 
/Mneas, the facts are so glaringly plain that even the advocacy of his 
musical hexameters cannot shield him from being utterly crushed 
by the damning weight of evidence against him. It may be very well 
for a credulous heathen poet to invent excuses, and to believe in 
them, too—to shift the perfidy of Aneas on to the shoulders of the 
gods, but, for all that, Virgil fails to convince us. The truth of the 
matter is, that the son of Venus was at heart a rover, that it was not 
in his nature quietly to settle down to a life of domestic bliss. This 
is why it was that he was multum et terris jactatus et‘alto. It was 
his nature to have 


“ One foot on sea, one foot on shore, 
T’o one place constant never.” 


Dido he liked well enough in her way; but then he looked upon the 
whole aflair merely in the light of a little escapade, which had done 
well enough pour passer le temps, but which it would be foolish to 
think of in any more serious shape. For excessive plausibility we 
would give Auneas all conceivable credit. He may have even deluded 
himself into the idea that he actually did behold that vision of which 
an account is given us in the /neid—the appearance of Mercury 
bidding him lose no time in setting sail for Italy ; but at any rate 
the wish was father to the thought. The whole of this part of the 
business does in fact merely show us what a specious hypocrite “the 
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pious” Aineas could be. We know very well that Dido never be- 
lieved a word of the rhodomontade with which he favoured her apropos 
of the divinity of his mission and the irresistible manner in which 
the gods led him ; and probably modern readers of the ancient version 
will agree with us in thinking that gods who could order seduction 
and desertion as part of their regular programme were not worth 
much. As for the unhappy end to which Dido herself came, she has 
our sincerest commiseration. She was foolish and she was frail, 
doubtless, but she was the dupe of one of the most designing, 
plausible hypocrites that ever have found a niche in classical history. 
And yet this was the founder of Rome—that capital which more 
than any other has been effectual in imparting to human nature in 
after times whatever it may have of notions of order, propriety, and 
decorum. We are not surprised that, when some years afterwards 
fEneas, instigated by the same unsettled vagabond spirit on which 
we have already commented, thought fit to make an expedition into 
Tartarus, the ghost of Dido, by way of having her revenge—an 
unsatisfactory and unsubstantial one, it is true—cut him dead. 
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Capas, the Ustary of Argostoli. 
sy ALEXANDER RANZABE. 
From the Romaie, 


By JAMES HENRY SKENE, 


Aurnorn or “Tire Frontier LANps oF THE CHRISTIAN AND THE TuRK.” 





Cuapter YII. 


Axovt noon on the same day Count Gerasimos Namutos received a 
letter at Lixuri, from the hand of a boatman. It contained these 
words : 

“ Carissimo Conte, I hear you have arrived at Lixuri. You are 
welcome. I have something important to tell you of the business you 
know about. Come to- night, at nine o'clock, to my casino at Livatho, 
and knock thrice at the door. I shall wait supper for you.” 

Gerasimos grew pale when he read the words, “the business you 
know about.” But he did not fail, when the sun set, to wrap himself 
in his cloak, and cross the gulf to Argostoli, whence he proceeded on 
foot to Livatho. The sky was cloudy, and the night dark. He found 
his way, however, without difficulty to the notar ys country-house, 
which he knew well. Approaching the door, he knocked three times, 
according to the instructions of Tapas, who opened it himself. He 
then found himself in a lobby, well-lit, with a table in the middle of it 
laid for two persons, and with a couch against the wall, covered with 
white drapery. 

“Signor Conte,” said Tapas, in a hurried manner, “ you are wel- 
come. So you were at Lixuri, and I knew nothing of it.” 

“Ah! I had just arrived,” answered Gerasimos, seeming uncomfort- 
able, “and I wished to come unannounced to you, old father.” 

“Unannounced! Oh, bella! Sit down then, mia gioja, sit down, 
and we'll have a little chat. Why do you look round? Never mind, 
we are alone-—we are all alone. If you were to sound the tromba of 
Jericho here, no one would hear it for miles around. Sit down, I 
tell you.” 

Gerasimos and Tapas took their seats at the table. 

“You have a splendid supper,” said the former, helping himself. 
“ Here is a sauce that is perfection.” 

“Of course,” replied the notary, “when I entertain the Signor 
Conte Namutos. So you expedited the povero zio. You frightened 
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him into signing, by threatening to strangle him with your own hands. 
And when he had signed, you suffocated him with the pillows. Famoso, 
by Saint Gerasimos! What do you think of these partridges ?” 

“They are admirable,” answered Gerasimos, who had become very 
pale. “But, old Tapas, what a conversation for a supper-table! 
Change the subject, I beg of you.” 

“A little chat, carissimo, to pass the time. Indeed, I am sure you 
would eat your uncle’s head stuffed if it were on the table, that you 
might get his property.” 

“Tapas!” exclaimed Gerasimos, losing all patience, and rising from 
the table; “leave off joking, or I shall go away.” 

“You are right. We shall leave off joking. What is done, is done, 
and cannot be undone. Come, let us drink to the health of the new 
Signor Conte Namutos and his well-filled coffers.” 

Each had a bottle of wine and a glass before him. The notary 
filled a bumper, and drank it off. Gerasimos was fain to keep pace 
with him, and did the same. 

“ And what are you doing at Lixuri? Won't you tell me?” con- 
tinued Tapas. 

“T have already told you that I had just arrived there,” answered 
Gerasimos, hesitatingly. 

“Ah! Yes, excuse me, I forgot. But tell me, when are you to 
be married ?” 

“Married! To whom?” stammered the young man. 

“What! Have you forgotten that you are going to be married ? 
Evviva la Contessa Namutos !” 

And the notary filled and emptied another bumper to this toast. 
Gerasimos could not but follow his example. 

“How could I forget it?” Then said Gerasimos, taking courage, 
‘*T have not in the least forgotten it. But I have still some business 
to attend to, some preparations to make at Lixuri, and in a fortnight, 
when I shall have made all ready, I shall come to ask you for 
Marina.” 

“Ah, Marina!” growled Tapas, like a wild beast. “ Let us drink 
to your marriage !” 

And each drank off a third glass. 

“To be sure,” resumed the old man, “I forgot to ask you. How 
do you like this wine ?” 

“Tt is very good,” replied Gerasimos, “perhaps a little strong 
though ; but, you see, I have come nearly to the bottom of the bottle.” 

“Strange! Curioso!” said the notary. “You like it! I thought 
that poison would have made the best wine bitter.” 

“ What poison ?” 

“Ah, true! I forgot to say that the bottle you have almost 
emptied was half full of wine and half of poison.” 
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“T do not understand you,” said the young man, with evident 
agitation. 

“You do not understand me! Per Bacco! Come, Signor Conte, 
you will understand me if you will get up and draw that white 
covering from the couch there.” 

Gerasimos rose from the table, hardly comprehending what was 
required of him by the notary, but he so far took in the meaning of 
the words spoken that he went to the couch and lifted its covering. 
At the same time, he saw beneath the drapery the livid corpse of 
Marina, and with his hair standing on end, he fell back with a shriek. 

“‘ Now, let me make you understand!” cried Tapas, in a voice of 
thunder. “This was my daughter, my angel, my life. When you 
were a beggar, and she rich, you told her you loved her, that you 
would marry her, and she believed you; and she forgot her father, 
forgot her God, that she might worship you alone. When you 
strangled your zio, and robbed him of his estates, Marina no longer 
appeared wealthy enough for you. You betrayed her, deserted her ——” 

“T, my friend ?” 

“Silence! You dare to speak! You betrayed her, I tell you, and 
next Sunday you were to marry the daughter of Conte Caninos. You 
betrayed her, and there she is! She took poison and died. Look at 
her, assassino! Would you take her heart, and eat it with the head 
of your zio? She took poison, do you hear? But man and wife 
drink from the same glass. The half of it was taken by my daughter, 
and she died in three hours. I kept the other half for you, and you 
have taken it, Signor Conte. In an hour, too, you will be as cold as 
ice, in two hours you will tear your flesh with your teeth, in three 
hours you will die like a dog.” 

“You have poisoned me! you have poisoned me!” cried Gerasimos, 
and his eyes opened wide and terrible, like the empty sockets of a. 
death’s-head. 

“Silence, I tell you!” continued Tapas, whose countenance had: 
nothing in it human, and seemed the face of a demon. “I have- 
poisoned you, yes, but this is only one death. I would give you a 
thousand deaths if I could. I have therefore also prepared these, at 
your service.” 

And he drew from his breast two pistols. 

“What are you crying out for? Where are you running to, 
poltroon ?” said the notary, gnashing his teeth with rage. “Did I 
not tell you there is no one within miles of us? In vain you try that 
door. It is locked, and I have the key.” 

“Tapas, in the name of God, in the name of all you love in the 
world !” said Gerasimos, trembling like an aspen-leaf. 

“All I love in the world! Birbone! All I loved in the world lies 
there dead, and you killed it for me!” , 
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“ Tapas, pity, dear Tapas !” 

“Pray the devil, I tell you, to come and take your soul! Let me 
try this pistol if it shoots straight.” 

He fired at three paces’ distance from his victim, who extended his 
arms, and fell dead to the ground. 

“Good, per Bacco!” said the notary, wildly laughing. “Let him 
have a hand as steady as mine at seventy years old! But is this 
other pistol to be left to complain of not being used? Perhaps the 
dog is not dead, and he may feel a third death.” 

With cold and bloodthirsty ferocity he discharged the second pistol 
at the body of Gerasimos. Then approaching the corpse of Marina, he 
kissed her forehead, saying : 

“My daughter, I have not cheated you. I promised you a husband. 
There he is!” 

Taking the key of the door from his breast, he opened it, went out, 
and directed his steps towards the town. The night was dark as 
pitch. All surrounding objects appeared confused and uncertain. The 
trees seemed gigantic corpses waving up and down their dead arms, 
and the wind moving the branches, sounded like the groans of the 
dying. After walking for some time, he came to his servant waiting 
for him under a tree with his horse. ‘Tapas gave him a letter, 
saying : 

“Take this to the public accuser. Let him have it before daylight.” 

While the servant took the road to Argostoli, the notary, having 
mounted the horse, galloped off in the opposite direction. 


Cuapter VIII. 


Tue day of the execution of Rodines arrived, and the convict had 
risen from his bed of straw. Standing before the small window of his 
cell, he watched the approach of dawn, and when he saw the sun rise 
above the hills, he murmured : 

“For the last time !” 

Then he looked with affection at the plain, the hills, the sea, the 
whole landscape visible within the bounds of his narrow horizon; and 
finally fixing his gaze on the sky, his heart soared up to heaven on 
the wings of prayer. At that moment the iron door of the cell 
creaked on its hinges, and Rodines, turning round, saw the gaoler 
on the threshold, and behind him a man of sinister appearance and 
coarse exterior. 

“Ts it time ?” asked Rodines. 

“Tt is time,” replied the gaoler. “The sun is rising.” 

“ And the sunrise is beautiful,” added Rodines. “Did no one ask 
to see me this morning ?” 
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“Yes,” said the gaoler; “but they were ordered to wait below. If 
you are ready, we may go down.” 

“Ready? Yes, I am ready;” and, giving the gaoler a ring, he 
continued, “but before we go, accept this as a reminiscence of the 
kindness you have shown me, though you are my gaoler.” 

“Sionor Rodines,” answered the old man, taking the hand of Rodines, 
and raising it to his lips, “this hand might give me millions that I 
would not touch if I believed it a guilty hand.” 

“Thank you, my friend. ‘he conviction of a heart like yours at 
such a time is a great consolation.” Then, turning to his companion, 
the executioner, Rodines added, “ My clothes will belong legally to 
you, I believe. You will find my purse in my pocket, containing 
some compensation for your trouble. It is not your fault if your 
office be not agreeable to me.” Seeing the man advance with a rope 
in his hand, he continued, calmly, “ What more do you want ?” 

“T must bind your arms, if you will allow me,” answered the 
executioner, trying to soften the rough tone of his voice. 

“ Allow you, my friend ?” said Rodines, smiling bitterly. “Can I 
prevent you? Fulfil your duty.” 

“Stop, stop,” said the gaoler, interfering. “ You will have time to 
do that when you reach the place.” 

They went down the stairs of the prison. Rodines became much 
agitated at the door of the courtyard, where he saw Angelica, or 
rather the shade of Angelica, unable to support herself on her 
feet, assisted on one side by her father, and on the other by old 
Nicolo, the late count’s servant, who were both weeping. But 
as soon as she saw him approaching, Angelica sprang towards him, 
as if all her vital energies had been suddenly aroused, and, hanging 
by her clasped hands on his shoulder, she began to weep bitterly. 
Vorates and Nicolo together took his hands, and bathed them 
with their tears. Rodines pressed them with all the warmth of 
affectionate gratitude, while he supported with his arm the fainting 
Angelica, who was on the point of falling to the ground. Thus he 
started on his last journey, and walking to his death he bore up his 
half-dead bride, consoling and encouraging her by his words. 

“ What do you fear for me? Bodily pain? The struggle will be 
only fora moment. The temporary separation from you? Eternity 
together will be ours. If our nuptial garland has faded before it was 
worn, my friend, the martyr’s crown awaits us in heaven. Far be 
from us all words, all thoughts of despair! Hope blossoms on the tree 
of virtue. Do not attempt to hasten your departure from this life, 
but wait the call of your Creator, and then I -feel sure our souls will 
meet in His bosom.” 

“ Our souls are but one soul,’ whispered Angelica, sobbing. “To- 
gether they will take their flight to heaven. Mine waits on my 
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lips. On the conscience of your judges will weigh 2 double condem- 
nation.” 

Thus they reached the fatal field where capital punishment was 
inflicted, and where, as a terrible example to others, its victims were 
allowed to hang for several days, blown about by the winds, and 
devoured by birds of prey, in public view. In the centre of the plain 
was erected the scaffold, and near it, on a great fire, a cauldron of pitch 
was boiling, for the purpose of covering the body, to retard decom- 
position during the time it was destined to remain suspended on 
the rope. It was not often that a convict had walked thither accom- 
panied by his relatives and friends as if going to a festival, for it was 
rare that the shame of such a death was not felt by all connected with 
the sufferer. When they came to the scaffold, the executioner again 
approached to pinion Rodines. 

“One moment, I beg of you,” said the latter; and he drew from 
his breast the will he had written and signed during the night, and 
gave it to Vorates, saying: “ I make you executor of my will. When 
T am dead, open it, and act as I direct.” Then embracing Vorates, 
Nicolo, and Angelica, he added: “I thank you for having given me 
this last, this public proof of your confidence in my innocence by 
accompanying me here and receiving my farewell embraces. Even if 
God did not read the hearts of men, this testimony in my favour would 
suffice to prove my innocence to Him.” He turned to the executioner, 
saying, “I am ready.” But Vorates, throwing himself again into his 
arms, said: “ Go where the angels await you in heaven, and there pray 
for us, who remain to weep a little longer, and then to follow you.” 

Nicolo embraced him too, and tried to speak, but his tears choked 
his voice. At last, Angelica, clasping him in her arms as a mother 
clings to her child to save it from threatening danger, refused to leave 
him, though the executioner had twice advanced. 

“No,” she eried; “you shall not lay hands on the innocent! If 
you want a victim, take me! You shall not touch him!” 

The officer in charge of the execution of the sentence went to 
Vorates, and begged him to remove his daughter, and make her 
understand that a young lady should not thus expose herself in 
public. Angelica heard these words, and exclaimed, forgetting her 
usual reserve : 

“ Expose herself! You murder him, and you say I expose myself ! 
This is no derision. It is a hideous reality. You murder him! No, 
you shall not kill him, or you shall kill me first !” 

“Tf she is not removed,” said the officer, again addressing Vorates, 
“Tam sorry for it, but I shall be obliged to order two soldiers to take 
her away.” 

Rodines cast an indignant glance at the officer, and, kissing her 
forehead for the last time; said: “ Farewell!” He then gave her to 
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her father and Nicolo, who took her away by force. The executioner, 
to curtail the painful scene, advanced with the fatal rope, and requested 
Rodines to bend his neck. At that moment a troubled voice was 
heard in the distance, calling, “Stop! Stop!” and the public accuser 
appeared running towards the scaffold. 

“For God's sake, stop!” cried he, out of breath, and holding 
papers in his hand, which he waved over his head. 

“ What is it? What has happened?” asked a thousand voices at 
once; and the principal bystanders surrounded him. 

“Stop!” he said again, as if fearing that he was not understood. 
** Rodines is reprieved! Rodines is innocent!” 

Showing the officer an order from the president of the court, he 
demanded that the convict should be delivered up to him. The officer 
immediately obeyed the order without making the least objection, and 
Rodines clasped the hand of the public accuser, while he flew into 
the arms of his father-in-law, the faithful servant, and Angelica, whom 
they were supporting. Vorates kissed him with effusion, crying, 
“ You are restored to us, my son! So there exists justice on earth !” 
Old Nicolo fell on his knees, made the sign of the cross three 
times, and said, in a solemn voice: “Thou art great, O Lord, and 
wonderful are Thy works!” Angelica was seized with convulsions so 
violent and persistent that they were forced to carry her home, where 
she was taken ill, and was unable to leave her bed for several days. 
The people assembled, though ignorant of the cause of the change, 
cheered and; clapped their hands, for, though the murdered count 
had been much beloved in Cephalonia, and his death had raised a 
storm of indignation against his supposed murderer, who had, as 
they thought, been afterwards proved guilty, still Rodines was 
esteemed by all, and the announcement of his innocence was received 
with the greatest joy. 

The public accuser conducted the prisoner straight to the court, 
where the judges had been called together for an urgent purpose. He 
thus addressed them : 

“ Signori Giudici, the omniscient God is alone infallible. Only His 
eye can always and everywhere discern the truth, while human judg- 
ment is liable to err. But it is our duty, when we discover the truth 
through mists of obscurity, to publish it fearlessly. I interrupted, 
according to my legal right, and with the permission of the president, 
the execution of the sentence passed against Signor Rodines, because 
new circumstances had come to light proving the judgment invalid, 
and because I would not wish, as you also would certainly not wish, 
that the innocent blood should be on our heads and on the heads of 
our children.” 

After this preamble, which greatly astonished the court, he read a 
letter, written to him in Italian, by the Notary Tapas, as follows: 
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“Sranor Accusatore Pussiico,—The evidence I gave before 
the court about the death of Count Namutos was false evidence. The 
will of the count in favour of Rodines is the only genuine will. The 
other will in favour of his nephew Gerasimos was forged. I forged it, 
having come to an understanding with Gerasimos that he should marry 
my daughter. In proof of this, let my registers be examined, and no 
trace of the latter will is to be found in them, nor do they contain the 
count’s signature, as required by law. Gerasimos had a key of the 
outer door of his uncle’s house; he entered it in the night, he threat- 
ened to kill the old man, and he forced him to sign the forged will. 
Then, to prevent the count from ever denouncing him, he suffocated 
him with the pillows on his bed. I enclose a letter from Gerasimos, 
in which he was so unguarded as to confide to me in writing what he 
had done. You need not seek the murderer, or, if you do, you may 
look for him in my country-house at Livatho. There you will find 
his body. I shall forestall Divine justice and the hangman’s rope. In 
an hour I mean to poison him with the wine on my table, and smash 
his head with a ball from my pistol, because he has deceived my 
daughter, and killed her by his treachery. There you will also find 
her unfortunate remains. Give them Christian burial. She is an 
innocent victim. Do not look for me. When you receive this I shall 
have left Cephalonia.” 

After perusing this letter aloud, the public accuser handed it, with 


the one enclosed in it, to the president of the court, and the only 
remark he made on it was: 


“T demand the liberation of Rodines.” 

The court withdrew to deliberate, and, soon returning, declared 
Rodines innocent and free, but that he must not have the advantage 
of this decision until it should be confirmed by the superior authorities 
of the Ionian Islands. 

The police magistrate went to the country-house at Livatho. He 
found the table still covered with the remains of the repast; on one 
side the body of Gerasimos lay bathed in blood, and on the other that of 
Marina in her bridal dress, with her hands crossed on her breast, and 
a garland on her head. 

The tribunal, that justice might have its course, condemned 
Gerasimos for forgery and parricide. His body was, therefore, con- 
veyed to the scaffold, smeared with hot pitch, and hung on the gallows, 
where it remained a month dangling in the wind, to the great horror 
of the inhabitants of Argostoli, who when they passed it turned away 
their faces, and made the sign of the cross. 

Marina was buried with great pomp, for the circumstance of her 
having committed suicide was not known. The whole town attended 
the funeral of the fair young girl, and wept for the victim of the 
malefactor. Amongst others, the daughter of Count Caninos was 
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there, dressed in deep mourning, which she never changed, for the 
rest of her life was passed in a convent. 

The temporary detention of Rodines, more to adhere to legal forms 
than real, was effected with the greatest indulgence; and by his own 
choice his prison was the house of Vorates, where Angelica’s illness 
kept him in closer confinement than the law. The confirmation of 
the decision of the court met with no opposition, on account of the 
extraordinary circumstances of the case, and it was communicated to 
Rodines just when Angelica had got well. Their marriage took place 
without delay, and immediately after it they left Cephalonia for ever 
with Vorates, for that island had become unbearable to them from its 
painful recollections. They took up their residence in one of the 
commercial cities of Europe, where Rodines became one of the principal 
and most honoured merchants. 


Cuapter IX. 


In the first years of the Greek war of independence, many may 
remember an old Cephalonian covered with rags, who used to go about 
the towns and camps with a satchel on his back, and birds’-feathers, 
dogs’-tails, and other such ornaments, attached to his tattered gar- 
ments, “tots maidci iv’ 4 yédws.” He was always made game 
of by the soldiers, who laughed at his strange accoutrements and 
stranger words, and in exchange for their amusement, threw him the 
bones from their tables. Occasionally his madness became the fury of 
a maniac, especially when he happened to see blood shed. Then the 
most frantic cries issued from his mouth. 

“Well done, Signor Conte!” he would exclaim. “Press, press 
down the pillow that the old fool may burst! Look at him! His 
eyes start out of his head! The poveretto! Pluck them out, or they 
will fly at you! Ah, canaglia! You butchered my white dove! 
Ah, bestia! You gave my sweet lamb poison to drink! Drink, 
Gerasimos, drink to the health of the devil! Your signor zio fills 
your glass for you! My tongue, my hands, are burning ; Gerasimos, 
let me wash my hands in your blood, let me swallow your brains to 
cool my tongue!” 

His face, when he conjured up these fearful images, took an ex- 
pression of absolute ferocity. But the rude soldiers laughed loud 
when they heard them, and excited him to repeat them, though they 
knew that as soon as the fit was over he would slink away in silence, 
and not appear again for several days. 

This miserable mendicant was the Notary Tapas. Not having the 
courage to abide the retribution of his acts in his own country, death 
on the gallows, he had fled on that dreadful night of the murder of 
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Gerasimos, and crossed over to Greece, where he changed his name. 
Hunted down by his evil conscience, by the horrible visions it raised, 
and by his grief for the loss of his only child, his reason had given 
way, and he wandered about in this abject state, an example of Divine 
vengeance, and a personification of the punishment of Cain. 

After the fall of Missolonghi, the Greek leader Karaiskaki took the 
field with a large force, and the mad old Cephalonian followed him 
with his baggage-train. It happened that he was with a detachment 
which fell back, by the chances of war, on the coast of Acarnania. 
One evening, after he had given way to a paroxysm of fury, he left 
the troops, and roamed about the mountains alone. He ascended a 
rocky acclivity with rapid steps, and from the summit of the cliff, 
washed by the waves two hundred feet below, he saw the Ionian 
Sea, and the island of Cephalonia on its western horizon. His heart 
beat as if it were going to burst when he descried the well-known 
sky-line of the Black Mountain. ; 

“My Marina, my Marina!” he cried. “I have looked for you all 
over the world. I looked for you at night and in the day, in valleys 
and on mountains. You were here, then, my daughter, waiting for 
me! Fly not! I come, I come!” 

And he advanced one step towards the vision he saw in his heart. 
That step was into the abyss, and the foaming waves extinguished the 
scorching flames of his conscience, his grief, and his memory. 


THE END. 
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Cornadoes. 
By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, BA, F.RAS., 
AutTHor oF “SATURN AND ITs SystTEmM,” &c. 


Tue inhabitants of the earth are subjected to agencies which—benefi- 

cial, doubtless, in the long run, perhaps necessary .to the very existence 

of terrestrial races—appear, at first sight, energetically destructive. 

Such are—in order of destructiveness—the hurricane, the earthquake, 

the volcano, and the thunderstorm. When we read of earthquakes, 
such as those which overthrew Lisbon, Callao, and Riobamba, and 
learn that one hundred thousand persons fell victims in the great 
Sicilian earthquake in 1693, and probably three hundred thousand in 
the two earthquakes which assailed Antioch in the years 526 and 612, 
we are disposed to assign at once to this devastating phenomenon the 
foremost place among the agents of destruction. But this judgment 
must be reversed when we consider that earthquakes—though so fear- 
fully and suddenly destructive both to life and property,—yet occur but 
seldom compared with wind-storms, while the effects of a real hurri- 
cane are scarcely less destructive than those of the sharpest shocks of 
earthquake. After ordinary storms, long miles of the sea-coast are 
strewn with the wrecks of many once gallant ships, and with the bodies 
of their hapless crews. In the spring of 1866 there might be seen at 
a single view from the heights near Plymouth twenty-two shipwrecked 
vessels, and this after a storm, which, though severe, was but trifling 
compared with the hurricanes which sweep over the torrid zones, and 
thence, scarcely diminished in force, as far north sometimes as our own 
latitudes. It was in such a hurricane that the “ Royal Charter ” was 
wrecked, and hundreds of stout ships with her. In the great hurricane 
of 1780, which commenced at Barbadoes and swept across the whole 
breadth of the North Atlantic, fifty sail were driven ashore at the 
Bermudas, two line-of-battle ships went down at sea, and upwards of 
twenty thousand persons lost their lives on the land. So tremendous 
was the force of this hurricane (Captain Maury tells us) that “the 
bark was blown from the trees, and the fruits of the earth destroyed ; 
the very bottom and depths of the sea were uprooted—forts and castles 
were washed away, and their great guns carried in the air like chaff; 
houses were razed; ships wrecked; and the bodies of men and beasts 
lifted up in the air and dashed to pieces in the storm ”—an account, 
however, which (though doubtless faithfully rendered by Maury from 
the authorities he consulted) must perhaps be accepted cum grano, and 
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especially with reference to the great guns carried in the air “like 
chaff.”* 

In the gale of August, 1782, all the trophies of Lord Rodney’s 
victory, except the “ Ardent,” were destroyed, two British ships-of-the- 
line foundered at sea, numbers of merchantmen under Admiral Graves’ 
convoy were wrecked, and at sea alone three thousand lives were lost. 

But, quite recently, a storm far more destructive than these swept 
over the Bay of Bengal. Most of our readers doubtless remember the 
great gale of October, 1864, in which all the ships in harbour at Cal- 
cutta were swept from their anchorage, and driven one upon another 
in inextricable confusion. Fearful as was the loss of life and property 
in Calcutta harbour, the destruction on land was greater. A vast 
wave swept for miles over the surrounding country, embankments 
were destroyed, and whole villages, with their inhabitants, swept 
away. fifty thousand souls it is believed perished in this fearful 
hurricane. 

The gale which has just ravaged the Gulf of Mexico adds another 
to the long list of disastrous hurricanes. As we write, the effects 
produced by this tornado are beginning to be made known. Already 
its destructiveness has become but too certainly evidenced. 

The laws which appear to regulate the generation and the progress 
of cyclonic storms are well worthy of careful study. 

The regions chiefly infested by hurricanes are the West Indies, the 
southern parts of the Indian Ocean, the Bay of Bengal, and the 
China seas. Each region has its special hurricane season. 

In the West Indies, cyclones occur principally in August and 
September, when the south-east monsoons are at their height. At 
the same season the African south-westerly monsoons are blowing. 
Accordingly there are two sets of winds, both blowing heavily and 
steadily from the Atlantic, disturbing the atmospheric equilibrium, 
and thus in all probability generating the great West Indian hurri- 
eanes. The storms thus arising show their force first at a distance of 
about six or seven hundred miles from the equator, and far to the east 
of the region in which they attain their greatest fury. They sweep 
with a north-westerly course to the Gulf of Mexico, pass thence 
northwards, and so to the north-east, sweeping in a wide curve 
(resembling the letter U placed thus ¢) around the West Indian seas, 
and thence travelling across the Atlantic, generally expending their 
fury before they reach the shores of Western Europe. This course is 
the storm-track (or storm- 4 as we shall call it). Of the behaviour of 
the winds as they traverse this track, we shall have to speak when we 


* We remember to have read that in this hurricane guns which had long 
lain under water were washed up like mere drift upon the beach. Perhaps 
this circumstance grew gradually into the incredible story above recorded. 
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come to consider the peculiarity from which these storms derive their 
names of “cyclones” and “ tornadoes.” 

The hurricanes of the Indian Ocean occur at the “ changing of the 
monsoons.” “During the interregnum,” writes Maury, “the fiends 
of the storm hold their terrific sway.” Becalmed, often, for a day or 
two, seamen hear moaning sounds in the air, forewarning them of the 
coming storm. Then, suddenly, the winds break loose from the forces 
which have for awhile controlled them, and “seem to rage with a fury 
that would break up the fountains of the deep.” 

In the North Indian seas hurricanes rage at the same season as in 
the West Indies. 

In the China seas occur those fearful gales known among sailors as 
“typhoons,” or “ white squalls.” These take place at the changing 
of the monsoons. Generated, like the West Indian hurricanes, at a 
distance of some ten or twelve degrees from the equator, typhoons 
sweep in a curve similar to that followed by the Atlantic storms 
around the East Indian Archipelago, and the shores of China to the 
Japanese Islands. 

There occur land-storms, also, of a cyclonic character in the valley 
of the Mississippi. “I have often observed the paths of such storms,” 
says Maury, “through the forests of the Mississippi. There the 
track of these tornadoes is called a ‘ wind-road,’ because they make an 
avenue through the wood straight along, and as clear of trees as if the 
old denizens of the forest had been cleared with an axe. I have seen 
trees three or four feet in diameter torn up by the roots, and the top, 
with its limbs, lying next the hole whence the root came.” Another 
writer, who was an eye-witness to the progress of one of these 
American land-storms, thus speaks of its destructive effects. “I saw, 
to my great astonishment, that the noblest trees of the forest were 
falling into pieces. A mass of branches, twigs, foliage, and dust 
moved through the air, whirled onwards like a cloud of feathers, and 
passing, disclosed a wide space filled with broken trees, naked stumps, 
and heaps of shapeless ruins, which marked the path of the tempest.” 

If it appeared, on a careful comparison of observations made in 
different places, that these winds swept directly along those tracks 
which they appear to follow, a comparatively simple problem would be 
presented to the meteorologist. But this is not found to be the case. 
At one part of a hurricane’s course the storm appears to be travelling 
With fearful fury along the true storm-c{; at another less furiously 
directly across the storm-track; at another, but with yet diminished 
force, though still fiercely, in a direction exactly opposite to that of 
the storm-track. 

All these motions appear to be fairly accounted for by the theory 
that the true path of the storm is a spiral—or rather, that while the 
centre of disturbance continually travels onwards in a widely extended 
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curve, the storm-wind sweeps continually around the centre of dis'turb- 
ance, as a whirlpool around its vortex. 

And here a remarkable circumstance attracts our notice, the con- 
sideration of which poimts to the mode in which cyclones may‘ be 
conceived to be generated. It is found, by a careful study of different 
observations made upon the same storm, that cyclones in the northern 
hemisphere invariably sweep round the onward travelling vortex of 
disturbance in one direction, and southern cyclones in the contrary 
direction. If we place a watch-face upwards upon one of the northern 
cyclone regions in a Mercator’s chart, then the motion of the hands is 
contrary to the direction in which the cyclone whirls; when the 
watch is shifted to a southern cyclone region, the motion of the hands 
takes place in the same direction as the cyclone motion. This pecu- 
liarity is converted into the following rule-of-thumb for sailors who 
encounter a cyclone, and seek to escape from the region of fiercest 
storm :—Facing the wind, the centre or vortex of the storm lies to the 
right in the northern, to the left in the southern, hemisphere. Safety 
lies in flying from the centre in every case save one—that is, when 
the sailor lies in the direct track of the advancing vortex. In this 
case, to fly from the centre would be to keep in the storm-track; the 
proper course for the sailor when thus situated is to steer for the 
calmer side of the storm-track. This is always the outside of the 4, 
as will appear from a moment’s consideration of the spiral curve traced 
out by a cyclone. Thus, if the seaman seud before the wind—in all 
other cases a dangerous expedient in a cylone*—he will probably 
escape unscathed. There is, however, this danger, that the storm- 
track may extend to or even slightly overlap the land, in which case 
scudding before the gale would bring the ship upon a lee-shore. And 
in this way many gallant ships have, doubtless, suffered wreck. 

The danger of the sailor is obviously greater, however, when he is 
overtaken by the storm on the inner side of the storm-c. Here he 
has to encounter the double force of the cyclonic whirl and of the 
advancing storm-system, instead of the difference of the two motions, 
as on the outer side of the storm-track. His chance of escape will 
depend on his distance from the central-path of the cyclone. If near 
to this, it is equally dangerous for him to attempt to scud to the safer 
side of the track, or to beat against the wind by the shorter course, 
which would lead him out of the storm- ¢ on its inner side. It has 
been shown by Colonel Sir W. Reid that this is the quarter in which 
vessels have been most frequently lost. 

But even the danger of this most dangerous quarter admits of 

* A ship by scudding before the gale may—if the captain is not familiar 
with the laws of cyclones—go round and round without escaping. The 


ship “ Charles Heddle” did this in the East Indies, going round no less 
than five times. 
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degrees. It is greatest where the storm is sweeping round the most 
curved part of its track, which happens in about latitude twenty-five 
or thirty degrees. In this case, a ship may pass twice through 
the vortex of the storm. Here hurricanes have worked their most 
destructive effects. And thus it happens that sailors dread, most of all, 
the part of the Atlantic near Florida and the Bahamas, and the region 
of the Indian Ocean which lies south of Bourbon and Mauritius. 

To show how important it is that captains should understand the 
theory of cyclones in both hemispheres, we shall here relate the manner 
in which Captain J. V. Hall escaped from a typhoon of the China seas. 
About noon, when three days out from Macao, Captain Hall saw “a 
most wild and uncommon-looking halo round the sun.” On the 
afternoon of the next day, the barometer had commenced to fall 
rapidly ; and though, as yet, the weather was fine, orders were at once 
given to prepare for a heavy gale. ‘Towards evening, a bank of cloud 
was seen in the south-east, but when night closed the weather was 
still calm and the water smooth, though the sky looked wild and a 
scud was coming on from the north-east. “I was much interested,” 
says Captain Hall, “in watching for the commencement of the gale, 
which I now felt sure was coming. That bank to the south-east was 
the meteor (cyclone) approaching us, the north-east scud the outer 
north-west portion of it; and when at night a strong gale came on 
about north, or north-north-west, I felt certain we were on its western 
and south-western verge. It rapidly increased in violence ; but I was 
pleased to see the wind veering to the north-west, as it convinced me 
that I had put the ship on the right track, namely on the starboard- 
tack, standing, of course, to the south-west. From ten a.m. to 
three p.m. it blew with great violence, but the ship being well prepared 
rode comparatively easy. The barometer was now very low, the centre 
of the storm passing to the northward of us, to which we might have 
been very near had we in the first part put the ship on the larboard 
tack.” 

But the most remarkable point of Captain Hall’s account remains to 
be mentioned. He had gone out of his course to avoid the storm, but 
when the wind fell to a moderate gale he thought it a pity to lie so 
far from his proper course, and made sail to the north-west. “In less 
than two hours the barometer again began to fall and the storm to 
rage in heavy gusts. He bore again to the south-east, and the weather 
rapidly improved.” There can be little doubt that but for Captain Hall’s 
knowledge of the law of cyclones, his ship and crew would have been 
placed in serious jeopardy, since in the heart of a Chinese typhoon a 
ship has been known to be thrown on her beam-ends when not showing 
a yard of canvas. 

If we consider the regions in which cyclones appear, the paths they 
follow, and the direction in which they whirl, we shall be able to form 
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a guess at their origin. In the open Pacific Ocean (as its name, 
indeed, implies) storms are uncommon ; they are unfrequent also in 
the South Atlantic and South Indian Oceans. Around Cape Horn 
and the Cape of Good Hope, heavy storms prevail, but they are not 
cyclonic, nor are they equal in fury and frequency, Maury tells us, to 
the true tornado. Along the equator, and for several degrees on 
either side of it, cyclones are also unknown. If we turn to a map in 
which ocean-currents are laid down, we shall see that in every “ cy- 
clone region” there is a strongly-marked current, and that each 
current follows closely the track which we have denominated the 
storm- C4. In the North Atlantic we have the great Gulf Stream, 
which sweeps from equatorial regions into the Gulf of Mexico, and 
thence across the Atlantic to the shores of Western Europe. In the 
South Indian Ocean there is the “south-equatorial current,” which 
sweeps past Mauritius and Bourbon, and thence returns towards the 
east. In the Chinese Sea, there is the north equatorial current, which 
sweeps round the East Indian Archipelago, and then merges into the 
Japanese current. There is also the current in the Bay of Bengal, 
flowing through the region in which, as we have seen, cyclones are 
commonly met with. There are other sea-currents besides these 
which yet breed no cyclones. But we may notice two peculiarities 
in the currents we have named. They all flow from equatorial to 
temperate regions, and, secondly, they are all “horse-shoe currents.” 
So far as we are aware, there is but one other current which presents 
both these peculiarities, namely—the great Australian current between 
New Zealand and the eastern shores of Australia. We have not yet 
met with any record of cyclones occurring over the Australian cur- 
rent, but heavy storms are known to prevail in that region, and we 
believe that when these storms have been studied as closely as the 
storms in better-known regions, they will be found to present the true 
cyclonic character. 

Now, if we inquire why an ocean current travelling from the equator 
should be a “ storm-breeder,” we shall find a ready answer. Such a 
current, carrying the warmth of intertropical regions to the temperate 
zones, produces in the first place, by the mere difference of tempera- 
ture, important atmospheric disturbances. The difference is so great, 
that Franklin suggested the use of the thermometer in the North 
Atlantic Ocean as a ready means of determining the longitude, since 
the position of the Gulf Stream at any given season, is almost con- 
stant. ‘ 

But the warmth of the stream itself is not the only cause of at- 
mospheric disturbance. Over the warm water vapour is continually 
rising ; and, as it rises, is continually condensed (like the steam from 
a locomotive) by the colder air round. “An observer on the moon,” 
says Captain Maury, “ would, on a winter’s day, be able to trace out 
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by the mist in the air, the path of the Gulf Stream through the sea.” 
But what must happen when vapour is condensed? We know that 
to turn water into vapour is a process requiring—that is, using wp— 
a large amount of heat; and, conversely, the return of vapour to the 
state of water sets free an equivalent quantity of heat. The amount 
of heat thus set free over the Gulf Stream is thousands of times 
greater than that which would be generated by the whole coal supply 
annually raised in Great Britain. Here, then, we have an efficient 
cause for the wildest hurricanes. For, along the whole of the Gulf 
Stream, from Bemini to the Grand Banks, there is a channel of heated 
—that is, rarefied air. Into this channel the denser atmosphere on 
both sides is continually pouring, with greater or less strength, and 
when a storm begins in the Atlantic, it always makes for this channel, 
“and, reaching it, turns and follows it in its course, sometimes entirely 
across the Atlantic.” ‘‘ The southern points of America and Africa 
have won for themselves,” says Maury, “the name of ‘the stormy 
capes, but there is not a storm-fiend in the wide ocean can out-top 
that which rages along the Atlantic coasts of North America. The 
China seas and the North Pacific may vie in the fury of their gales 
with this part of the Atlantic, but Cape Horn and the Cape of Good 
Hope cannot equal them, certainly in frequency, nor do I believe, in 
fury.” We read of a West Indian storm so violent, that “ it forced 
the Gulf Stream back to its sources, and piled up the water to a height 
of thirty feet in the Gulf of Mexico. The ship ‘ Ledbury Snow’ 
attempted to ride out the storm. When it abated, she found herself 
high up on the dry land, and discovered that she had let go her anchor 
among the tree-tops on Elliott’s Key.” 

By a like reasoning we can account for the cyclonic storms pre- 
vailing in the North Pacific Ocean. Nor do the tornadoes which 
rage in parts of the United States present any serious difficulty. The 
region along which these storms travel is the valley of the great 
Mississippi. This river at certain seasons is considerably warmer than 
the surrounding lands. From its surface, also, aqueous vapour is 
continually being raised. When the surrounding air is colder, this 
vapour is presently condensed, generating in the change a vast 
amount of heat. We have thus a channel of rarefied air over the 
Mississippi valley, and this channel becomes a storm-track like the 
corresponding channels over the warm ocean-currents. The extreme 
violence of land-storms is probably due to the narrowness of the 
track within which they are compelled to travel. For it has been 
noticed that the fury of a sea-cyclone increases as the range of the 
“ whirl” diminishes, and vice versd. 

There seems, however, no special reason why cyclones should 
follow the storm- Cin one direction rather than in the other. We 
must, to understand this, recall the fact that under the torrid zones 
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the conditions necessary to the generation of storms prevail far more 
intensely than in temperate regions. Thus the probability is far 
greater that cyclones should be generated at the tropical than at the 
temperate end of the storm-c. Still it is worthy of notice, that in 
the land-locked North Pacific Ocean, true typhoons have been known 
to follow the storm-track in a direction contrary to that commonly 
noticed. 

The direction in which a true tornado whirls is invariably that we 
have mentioned. The explanation of this peculiarity would occupy 
more space than we can here afford. Those of our readers who may 
wish to understand the origin of the law of cyclonic rotation should 
study Herschel’s interesting work on Meteorology. 

The suddenness with which a true tornado works destruction was 
strikingly exemplified in the wreck of the steam-ship “San Francisco.” 
She was assailed by an extra-tropical tornado when about 300 miles 
from Sandy Hook, on December 24, 1853. In a few moments she 
was a complete wreck! The wide range of a tornado’s destructiveness 
is shown by this, that Colonel Reid examined one along whose track 
no less than 110 ships were wrecked, crippled, or dismasted. 
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A Lost ame. 


By J, SHERIDAN LE FANU, Avtnor or “ UNCLE Sins.” 





Cuapter LI. 





MARK SHADWELL’S OFFER. 


‘Tnere were few words spoken till this odd party reached the house. 
Carmel Sherlock walked among them with the dejection of a man 


. going to execution. When he came to the door he looked up and 


about him, and entered the large hall with a great sigh. 

Old Robson, the butler and factotum of the family,—who knew 
something about horses, a little of tailoring, and loved flowers and 
singing-birds, and, also, having seen service as an officer's servant at 
Quatrebras and Waterloo, pretended to surgery,—was, with this ac- 
eomplishment, now put in requisition. He happened to be in the 
hall as they entered. His short white hair seemed to bristle up over 
his purple face, and his little eyes almost to start from their sockets, 
as he stared on Carmel Sherlock. 
yy |“ Hey ?—Dear me!” he ejaculated. ‘“ Mr. Sherlock ?” 

“Ay, Mr. Robson, the moth returns to the candle. You did not 
think to see me, sir?” said he, very pale andexcited. “Shake hands! 
That was blood well spilt, sir—a devil cast out—Sir Roke Wycherly, 
body and soul !” 

tobson, the fat old butler, with a shrewd, frightened face drew 
back without touching the hand he tendered, and Roger Temple 
answered, emphatically, with mild reproof : 

“ There, Mr. Sherlock, pray, don’t. You mustn’t talk that way, and 
you may 7njwre yourself besides.” 

“He has been wounded,” said Mark, sharply. ‘“ Don’t mind his 
talking, but look to his arm; do you hear, Robson? and dress it if 
you think you can. You're faint, Sherlock—you must take some- 
thing. Give him a glass of wine first, and then see about his arm,” 
said Mark. He touched Temple on the arm, and said in his ear: 
“You'll kindly stay with him, won’t you, for a few minutes? I must 
make out his committal,—but I shan’t detain you long.” 

And with these words he entered the library, leaving Carmel Sher- 
lock seated in the hall with three people about him, and quickly in the 
surgical hands of old Robson. 

When Mark Shadwell got into his library and shut the door, he 


felt suddenly faint and overcome. He bolted it and opened a 
VoL. XXII. 
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window, standing before it for a time. He took from a drawer a 
printed form of committal to the jailer of Applebury jail. But his 
hand was tremulous. He did not want criticism, and this odd scrawl 
did not look like his signature. He tore it up, and threw it into the 
grate, and looked sadly on the extended hand in which was this 
treacherous tremor. He must wait a little, and let it subside. 

Shadwell went out again to the hall. It was empty; but he heard 
voices from the room at the other side. There he found Carmel 
Sherlock, with his coat and waistcoat off. He was leaning with his 
shoulder to the wall, and looking down with a dark apathy upon the 
floor at his feet—the only man present, you would have said, quite 
unconcerned in the discussion of his wound. That wound, as it 
turned out, was trifling. The ball had passed between his left arm 
and his breast, leaving an abrasion, but no more. Two inches to the 
right would have directed it through his heart, and ended some of his 
speculations in certainty. 

*“Tm very glad—I’m very much relieved. I’m certain, now, he could 
not have meant me any harm. If I had only had time, Sherlock, to 
think, I should have /nown it. Had you not better sit down ?” 

Carmel Sherlock looked up at Shadwell, and his large eyes rested 
on his face with a melancholy stare. At this look of reproach, Mark 
Shadwell’s eyes contracted and dropped to the ground. 

“Ah, sir, even for a moment that such a thought should have 
crossed my benefactor’s mind, dishonours me,” said Carmel Sherlock. 

“Tt was not a thought, Sherlock, it was a craze.” 

“A craze!” echoed Sherlock. “It is hard to pick your steps 
among unrealities and substances—umbra pro corpore. This house of 
Raby, sir, is full of false lights and false shadows ; there is no true life 
possible in it.” 

“Tt was an impulse—not even a craze,” said Mark Shadwell, with 
a strange eagerness. “If I had hurt you seriously, I should never 
have forgiven myself.” 

Sherlock sighed deeply. 

“ Tt is nothing, sir—I said so.” 

“No, thank God!” said Mark. 

“T should have liked, sir, to fall by a friendly hand—by an accident. 
Where are my things ?” he added, turning hastily, and getting on his 
coat and waistcoat. ‘I'm ready to go—lI’m ready to go, sir. It is 
not the place, but the way, I hate. Those who like death don’t like 
dying.” 

“Poor fellow!” whispered Roger Temple, shaking his head with a 
significant glance at Mark Shadwell. 

“Yes,” said Mark, with a nod, and beckoned Roger Temple into 
the hall. “You heard him talk—isn’t it strange?” said Mark, 
looking darkly into Roger’s honest eyes. 
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Roger lifted his hands, and shrugged his fat shoulders, saying : 

“Poor fellow! isn’t it horrid? It accounts for everything, I 
think, almost—doesn’t it ?” 

Mark nodded, and said: 

“T’ve known that a long time. He has no idea of deceiving ; but, 

at the same time, you can’t believe a single word he says—half the 
things he relates are the merest fancies; and, no doubt, one of these 
delusions has been the cause of this crime—apparently so motiveless, 
and certainly so unlike him.” 

“ Tf he’s mad ?” began Roger. 

“Can we doubt it ?” suggested Mark. 

“And I do trust, in the mercy of heaven, that he is quite mad. 
They can’t think of hanging him,” said Roger. 

“We English like hanging people—sane men, if we can get them— 
madmen, if we can’t. It’s clear, however, they oughtn’t to hang that 
wretched maniac.” 

“Tt was a horrible freak. What do you suppose was in his 
mind ?” 

‘Some lunacy—an idea of a duty, or a mission—heaven knows 
what.” 

“ Poor, wretched fellow! Certainly he does look miserable,” said 
Roger, pathetically ; “and, by-the-bye, how are we to get him to 
Applebury ?” 

“Well, I’ve been thinking, and I fancy the best plan is to swear 
in some of my men as special constables, and let them go there in 
Wason’s “bus from the town here.” 

“You know you must not hesitate if you have not got messengers 
enough. I can go at a devil of a pace when I like it,” said my fat 
friend Roger; “and I'll run down, if you wish it, to Raby about the 
’bus, and—and I hope this occurrence to-day has not alarmed your 
young ladies,” he added, lowering his voice tenderly. 

“Tm sure I can’t tell,” said Mark, drily ; “but I'm very much 
obliged for your offer. I don’t know how I should have managed if 
you had not turned up. I think I'll talk a bit to that strange fellow— 
quietly by ourselyes—he and I, and try and make out what fancy was 
in his brain when he did it.” 

“ But you can’t mean to be alone with him—he’s not handcuffed or 
secured in any way; and, upon my honour, I think he looks quite 
mad !” 

“Tm not afraid. I can take care of myself. He'll talk to me by 
ourselves ; with others by I could get nothing from him.” 

Thus talking, they returned to the room where Sherlock and his 
two custodians were. 

Mark despatched the servant for three men who were within call ; 
and signing to Roger Temple and young Mordaunt, they, with some 
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misgivings, left the room together, keeping, however, within easy 
hearing of any alarm. 

“ Carmel,” said he, so soon as he had shut the door of this rather 
dark wainscoted room, “a pretty mess you have made of it! What 
\ devil possessed you to run yourself into this frightful fix ?” 

“T’m guilty,” said Sherlock, with his hands clasped together, 





looking down with a scowl of agony. 

| “Of course you are guilty,” said Mark. 

| “That is,” continued Sherlock, “if guilt there be in secking the 

life of a monster predestinated by infallible powers to a bloody 

death.” 

“ Well, I shan’t debate the question, call it how we may ; that has 

passed which exposes you to death. It is all very fine speculating on 

death—like Pythagoras or Plato; but I'd like to know what we can 
make of it, but just the most dreadful thing we can imagine. If there 
is a futurity, it means judgment; and if there is not, it means \ 
irrevocable annihilation. Now, why should you voluntarily run your- 

i self into that iron trap?” said Shadwell, very pale. 

| : “T think, sir, differently of death. Life is ghastlier: Nature points 

| 

{ 





to a less dreadful life in death.” 

“ Nature tells you plainly enough the value of life, by giving us the 
instinct to cling to and defend it, even in privation and torture. 
Every man has, of course, some theory about that event. I have 
mine—you have yours; but we need not test it by martyrdom. If we 
could open the door, and see, and draw back, of course it would be all 
very simple. But that’s an iron door, Carmel, with a spring lock, of 
which we have not the key. Once in we are trapped for ever. We 
have only a few minutes now to talk; as I said, I won’t discuss it. 
Now J meant you to understand me.” 

“T do, sir—I do—all goodness,” broke out Sherlock. 

mil “ Well—vwell, but that’s not what I mean. I don’t seek your life. 
| What occurred to-day—if there’s any good in swearing—lI swear it 
was accident. J was more shocked than yow when it happened. I 
don’t know even how it happened; but so far from wishing you any 
ill, I'll prove to you that my first wish is to serve you.” 
“ Oh, sir! did I ever question it ?” pleaded Sherlock. 

“TI don’t know—I hope not—only listen. I wish to save you. 
The door here is bolted; raise that window, and a dozen steps will 
bring you to the edge of the oak-wood you know so well. Hide your- 
self there in that impenetrable thicket till twelve o’clock to-night. I 
shall direct pursuit upon a false scent, and visit you at that hour at 
the tarn with provisions, and money enough to carry you to America, 
or where you please. You must wait there for a little time, and I 
will bring you supplies every night until pursuit begins to slacken ; 
then you cross to France. I'll give you the means of disguising 
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yourself; and you are not the shrewd fellow you have proved yourself 
up to to-day, if you don’t make your way to a place of security. 
There, raise the window, and go.” 

Carmel looked on Mark Shadwell earnestly, and raised his finger, 
and, said he: 

“ Right days after I left this I was alone on the side of Penmon 
Maur, and a shadow of a cloud, shaped like a hand, followed me. I 
saw it on the low ground first, and my heart died, for it was shaped 
like the great hand I dreamed of the night before. It was coming 
up the side of the mountain spread out, and I knew if the shadow 
seized me it wasasign. All that man could do, to escape, I did ; 
but it caught me near a wall of rock facing southward, and a darkness 
like night overcast me, and a thunder-storm. It was then the hand 
of fate overtook me.” 

“For God’s sake !” whispered Mark, “ talk for once like a man of 
sense ; tell your dreams to-morrow. Go now, and do as I’ve said, and 
leave me to tell my own story.” 

Mark Shadwell, whose face was darkened by agitation, pushed him 
by the shoulder, as he spoke, toward the window. 

“ Then, sir,’ continued Sherlock, “I would have died of cold, or 
famine, or fatigue, rather than forfeit my liberty. After that happened, 
I sickened of life, and began to long to give myself up—and so the 
longing grew and grew—until I could bear it no longer—and I came 
—and here I am, a willing prisoner—and resolved to be either on or 
off with death.” 

“Tsay, Carmel Sherlock, you had better do as I have told you,” 
said Mark Shadwell, sternly, “I run a risk for your sake; you'll have 
no second chance.” 

“T have things to tell you about the death of Sir Roke Wycherly 
that will amaze you—but not now. If you come to me after I go to 
prison, I will tell you all.” 

“Don’t be a d—d fool,” said Shadwell, in a fierce undertone; “try 
the chance I give you.” 

“Forgive me, sir—I can’t—I should come back to-morrow—l 
should go to the prison and give myself up—I can bear it no longer.” 

“Then you are a worse fool than I took you for,” said Mark, with 
a ghastly laugh; and he looked for a moment as if he would-have 
struck him, but he controlled himself; and he walked to the window 
which offered the means of escape, in vain—and he looked out for a 
time—and then turned and said— 

“You won’t let me be of use to you. I'm sorry, but it can’t be 
helped, I suppose.” 

He paused, as if to allow Sherlock ‘to reconsider his resolve, but 
there was no sign of change or hesitation; so he proceeded— 

“You spoke of circumstances connected with Sir Roke’s death 
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that would surprise me. Well, you choose to go to prison, and to 
prison you must go. But I'll go there and see you, and whatever 
these are ; I ask but this—keep them for my ears.” 

“T shall seem to you in one sense a. victim. I’ve had a partner, 
sir. I love this house, but I ought to hate it; sleep is haunted in it, 
and there are whispers round the corners—ha! I know it.” 

“Well, if there is anything worth telling, tell me.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Me, mind.” 

“ T know, sir.” 

There was in Mark’s mind considerable curiosity respecting this, 
but also a stronger loathing; and so, whatever the revelation might 
be, he was glad to put it off to a more convenient season. . 

Mark went to the door as if to unbolt it, and with his hand to the 
brass, he paused. He looked at Carmel Sherlock for a moment, and 
returned a few steps quickly. 

“Sherlock,” said he, in a low tone, placing his hand upon his arm, 
“you see how I have trusted you; how in my zeal to save you, I 
have placed myself in your hands.” 

“Trusty hands—loving hands,” murmured Carmel. 

“Need I tell you that, of our conversation in this room, you must 
promise that not one syllable is repeated.” 

“ No, sir, ’'m deep and dark.” 

“And don’t mistake me, Sherlock. In the presence of others I 
may seem harsh and unfeeling, but remember, under all disguises, 
Tm your friend. No, not a word; I know your feelings—only don’t 
mistake me.” 

And with these words Mark Shadwell hurriedly returned to the 
door, and opened it. 

Robson had already got three of the workmen into the hall to be 
sworn as special constables. The preparations were soon completed, 
and in their custody Sherlock departed for the prison. 

“Vain trying to get him to talk coherently,” said Mark, as he 
stood upon the steps, and the distant gate closed upon Sherlock and 
the three men in whose safe keeping he was. “It is impossible now 
to separate his dream; from his facts. Hanging such a creature 
would be a mere murder, and it is impossible to rely upon any state- 
ment he makes—no matter in what good faith.” 
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Cuarter LIL. 
JEST AND EARNEST, 


As they stood upon the steps, about to depart, Roger, who in the 
excitement of their strange visit had forgotten to inquire for Mrs. 
Shadwell and Rachel, repaired the omission. And young Mordaunt 
mischievously supplemented his politeness by inquiring for Miss 
Marlyn, which threw honest Roger into a cruel confusion. 

“Oh! Miss Marlyn?’ answered Mark, quickly, with a glance in the 
young man’s eyes. “I suppose she’s very well. I hav’nt seen her 
for some days. I’ve had too much to think of. It’s very unfeeling, 
I suppose, but I’m afraid I half forgot her existence; why do you 
ask ?” he inquired, rather oddly. 

“Miss Temple’s sure to ask us. She admires Miss Marlyn im- 
mensely, doesn’t she, Roger?—and I assure you Temple would get 
into such a scrape if he could not give an account of her. You 
have no idea, and the consequence is that Roger is generally sure to 
inquire.” 

“What a goose you are!” retorted Roger, with a bashful little 
laugh and a shake of his head, and a jocular menace with his walking 
stick. 

“Well,” said Shadwell, drily, “you may tell Miss Temple that 
whenever anything goes wrong, my people are sure to tell me; and 
I fancy if they had anything unpleasant to report—a cold or a head- 
ache—I’d have been sure to hear it; and—” he continued, rather 
more sharply, “1 don’t know that she’s going to stay with us very 
long. I suspect she’s rather too young to know much about her 
business.” 

Roger tried to smile still, but the smile was by no means cheerful, 
and he was looking down on the steps, and running the point of his 
cane carefully along the joining on the stones. Mark looked at him 
with an eye of scarcely concealed contempt. 

“ And I believe there’s nothing more to tell about Miss Marlyn. 
And the fact is, ’'m thinking more about that wretched man who's 
gone to prison ; a useful fellow he was, and so gentle, and I can’t 
conceive how he possibly: could—though it may be intelligible enough,” 
he corrected himself. And he walked a little with them on their 
way back, and took his leave, and smoked at his leisure returning. 
By the time he reached the hall-door his cigar was out, and he cast 
the stump away with somewhat more violence than was strictly 
necessary. 

“What a disgusting old fool that fellow is; past fifty, and Agnes 
Marlyn! Upon my soul!” 

I don’t believe he was thinking of himself. I’m afraid he was 
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kicking and tumbling in the gutter poor Roger Temple’s little 
romance. 

“Clever young lady! I shouldn’t wonder if she had been making 
a fool—but that’s tinting a rainbow, and throwing a perfume 
on a violes-— making a fool of Roger Temple. What a fool that 
fellow is!” 

The effect of this little meditation was to send Mark Shadwell 
directly to his wife’s sitting-room upstairs, where he found her. 

“Tye come to say a word about Miss Marlyn. It’s absurd our 
continuing to keep her here. She’s doing no good. There's nothing 
to stare at. I don’t mean mischief. I simply mean, at a time when 
I can’t afford a guinea, it won’t do to go on adding all that young 
lady costs us to our expenses. If she were worth the money, I might 
try to get on a little, but she’s not, and you know she’s not. It’s 
simply, she’s kept here to talk, and laugh, and amuse. There, now 
you're preparing to cry, but there’s nothing to cry about. If it does 
amuse you, hang it, do you think it can be any pleasure to me to 
stop it? It’s only one more vexation. But I have not money to 
spend on anything of the kind. I told you so before, and I tell you 
so now; and you must see her, Amy, and tell her so at once.” 

There was a pause here, and nothing was heard but the little 
tattoo that Mark was drumming with his finger-tips on the table. 

“Tf you want her in the neighbourhood, why don’t you place her 
somewhere—I mean, find her a husband,” he said. “There’s that 
clever fellow, Roger Temple. It’s a pity he has no ideas, and no 
teeth, and no hair; but I venture to say that won’t prevent any girl’s 
marrying him, if she thinks he has a little money, and she can’t find 
anyone with more, to oblige her. I think some one said—did'nt. 
there ?—she and old Roger liked one another.” 

He said this with a sour carelessness. He hated Agnes, he was sure, 
and yet he was curious. 

But Amy could only tell him that Roger was enamoured, without: 
having excited any corresponding romance. 

“Well,” said he, returning to his point, “that’s not my business. 
If she thinks she can do better, of coursé she won’t have him. Only 
she must understand that, go where she may, she can’t stay here. It. 
aint caprice, Amy—I may as well tell you—I must get some one in 
Carmel Sherlock’s place. It’s quite impossible for me to get through 
more work than I do; and I must have one, at least, where there’s 
ample work for six, to look after the never-ending business of this 
miserable property ; unless, indeed, we are prepared to see the whole 
thing go to pieces before a year.” 

What could Amy do but acquiesce ? 

“ Of course, you'll do it your own way. I don’t mean a scene, or a. 
rudeness ; I only want her to understand that she must leave Raby. 
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I believe they get a month’s notice, or something; but do it to-day. 
I shall ask you this evening what is settled.” 

So saying he turned to leave the room, and recollected, just at the 
door, to ask her how she was, and awaited her little story, without, I 
am afraid, hearing much of it; and then, with a rather absent—“TI 
hope I shall find you better, Amy, by-and-by,” he went on his way 
alone. 

He heard, as he crossed the hall, faintly through the doors, the 
chords of the piano, and the notes of a sweet, well-known voice. He 
stopped and listened with feelings bewildered, for a minute, and then, 
with a sigh and a sneer, passed on. Within were Rachel and Miss 
Marlyn, who had just stood up from the piano. 

“Thanks, darling,” said Rachel; “that is the saddest and prettiest 
song in the world !” 

“ And the most appropriate,” said Agnes, placing her hands on her 
companion’s shoulders, and gazing with her large melancholy eyes 
into Rachel’s face—“ for it is a farewell.” 

“You are not to say that, Pucelle; think of me. What should I do; 
quite alone, in this great house and place—you cannot be so cruel.” 

“Tam not cruel; and yet Iam going to speak to your mamma 
about it to-day. Ican’t help it, Rachel. There are many reasons, 
and one is enough. I feel that I am de trop here.” 

“ What ?” 

“Yes; I don’t say in your way; but it seems to me that your 
papa has judged me unfavourably. He thinks that you and dear Mrs. 
Shadwell are too good to me; and he is jealous. He thinks me over- 
rated; and so, I’m sure, I am. No; you need not protest. How 
can you or I know whether I am capable of teaching anything? and 
it seems to me that he has conceived a prejudice, not to be got 
over, against me, and so I am condemned in secret. I ask but for 
light. Who is my accuser; what the charge? I will not stay even 
to fancy that I am suspected. This reason is enough to determine 
me ; but there are others, also. Heaven will not desert me!” 

Her eyes were raised as she spoke. There were anguish and indig- 
nation in her appealing gaze to Rachel; she looked the embodiment 
of defenceless innocence; a more practised eye might have fancied 
something of the cold art of the melodramatic actress in the beautiful 
young lady. 

“ That, however, is one reason; as I have said, there are many. I 
am sorry I sung that song. It has put me out of spirits. The 
soldiers march away to the wars to gay tunes. I am away to the 
great war, and I'll go with pleasant music in my ears.” 

Down she sat laughing, and played and sung an odd defiant little 
German song, with a wild, merry refrain, which Rachel did not under- 
stand ; but the careless gaiety of which sounded heartless. The light 
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of the old, cruel smile which she remembered, once or twice, when 
Agnes drifted away from her reckoning and knowledge into moods and 
associations which pained and half-frightened her, was there. 

With a ringing chord or two, a wild roulade, and a silvery laugh, 
the music ended, and she stood up, still laughing. 

The laugh passed into a weary “heigho!” and a rather dismal, rest- 
less gaze from the window. 

“Tt was very unfeeling, that little song, wasn’t it?” said Agnes, 
looking at her with a sidelong glance, as she leaned with her slender 
fingers to her cheek. 

This common-place little speech puzzled Rachel rather. The smile 
had vanished, like wintry sunshine chased away ; but the sadness that 
had preceded it had not returned. There was no softness there. The 
eyes that were turned upon her were dark and cold, and just a suspi- 
cion of scorn in the features. 

“Why do you look at me as if you did not like me?” said Rachel. 
“I told you once or twice, when you did it before. If you don’t like 
me, I’d rather you told me so.” 

Miss Marlyn’s eyes neither lightened nor softened at this appeal, 
neither did her dark, cold eyes swerve. 

“T was thinking,” said she, “of our expedition on which old La 
Chouette, I mean, Madame de la Perriere, despatched me—not for love, 
you may be sure—with poor little dried-up Mademoiselle Descatel, in 
charge of four of the girls who were coughing and wheezing in con- 
sumption—such a noise as they made all night! The doctor said they 
must change the air; and La Chouette had nothing for it but to sub- 
mit. -Soshe packed us off to a place called Dromonville, and I think it 
was the oddest climate in the world. It was always either dense fog 
or brilliant sunshine; the sun was very little, the fog a great deal. 
We were only there six weeks, and two of them died there; it was 
ridiculous—poor things! We were very sorry, of course; but one 
could not help laughing—and that climate of Dromonville, with its 
dense fog, and glare of sun, now and then resembles me. I’m ina 
frank mood, now—too frank, whenever my glare of sunshine comes. 
One great, fine gleam in fifty days, and then all again in a thick white 
mist. No eye in nature could pierce it. My natural reserve, forty-nine 
days of fog—ha, ha. ha!” she laughed suddenly. “Isn't it funny ?” 

“T don’t think it was a bit funny. I think it was very sad about 
those poor girls,” said Rachel. 

“Very sad, to be sure! and very funny, if you had seen old La 
Chouette’s face, and seen what a fright she was in when she found out 
that she had killed the two girls.” 

“T think it’s shocking,” said Rachel. 

“So you should—I knew you would. It was shocking. And now 
with me, for the hour, the fog is rent a little, and that white, fierce 
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sun of Dromonville shines through and hurts the eyes; you see, it is 
my candid mood.” 

**T don’t think so,” said Rachel. “I should call it your mood of— 
shall I say, affectation. I’m sure you are not like yourself when it is 
upon you. I like your real self; I don’t like this.” 

Agnes was still looking on her with the same dark and not loving 
eyes; half, as it seemed, in abstraction, and drumming with her finger- 
tips on the window-frame. 

“ There!” she said, with a sudden smile; “I find myself still play- 
ing that heartless little air; pretty, I think it; but, as I said, very 
unfeeling of me.” 

“Tf you think so,” said Rachel, who was growing a little cross, . 
“had you not better stop it? I don’t know the meaning of the 
words, so I can’t say.” 

“Ho! the words? They are merely a comical, little vulgar lamen-. 
tation over the difficulty of finding a lover, and bringing him to speak 
his mind; and now that I think, it was very unfeeling, considering 
that you have lost two very interesting lovers so lately,—Sir Roke 
Wycherly, who has been killed, and Carmel Sherlock, who has just 
gone to prison.” 

This brutal jest, did not seem quite meant as a jest by Miss Marlyn. 
She did not laugh; she scemed, and looked, both pale and angry. 

Rachel retorted this sneer with a surprised and indignant stare. 
Miss Marlyn laughed ; and Rachel, with heightened colour and haughty 
air, was walking out of the room when Agnes intercepted her, and 
stood facing her, with her pretty shoulders to the door. But, decided 
as was this procedure, her look and mien were quite changed. 

“You won’t go, without forgiving me. It is just one of my odious 
tempers ; the result simply of misery. I have offended you, Rachel, by 
my odious folly; I am going from Raby, and I cannot bear the idea 
of having wounded you. Oh! Rachel, may you never know half my 
sorrows !” 

Thus began a little dialogue quite in a different tone, which ended 
in a reconciliation, and a little feminine effusion, in which these young 
ladies embraced ; and then, after a very afiectionate talk together, Miss 
Agnes remembered that they must run upstairs to see “dear Mrs. 
Shadwell.” 

They found that lady in trouble: she had this disclosure to make, 
which would quite satisfy Miss Marlyn, and save her the pain of 
announcing her own intention of leaving; provided that young lady 
knew her own mind. I don’t think she did. However, if she fancied 
her mind was to go away, she changed colour a little, when she heard 
it; and she smiled, forgetting that a smile was hardly in keeping with 
her melancholy tone when treating the same subject downstairs. 

“Do not, pray, dear Mrs. Shadwell; do not on my account suffer 
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the slightest embarrassment or regret. I had told my dear Rachel 
that it must be, that I had quite resolved, and was about to leave 
Raby and my dear friends, because my going would be the best thing 
for all—was, in fact, as it seemed to me, a duty.” 

** How a duty, I don’t see?” said Mrs. Shadwell, looking direct at 
Agnes. 

“Yes, she has been talking of going, but I hoped she would change 
her mind; and to-day she told me again she would go,” said Rachel. 

“Yes,” said Agnes, gently, and still looking down, she laid her 
hand fondly on Rachel’s arm; ‘and that nothing could alter me.” 

“But how a duty ?” persisted Mrs. Shadwell. 

Agnes raised her large, dark eyes sadly, and said: ‘‘ Does not this 
command come direct from Mr. Shadwell ?” 

““ Yes—certainly ; but new expenses compel us to deny ourselves, 
for a time, every pleasure we can possibly dispense with,” said she. 

“Do not fancy, dear Mrs. Shadwell, that I am pleading against a 
resolution which I do entirely approve. I merely begged to know 
whether it had first moved from Mr. Shadwell.” 

At the same time she lowered her eyes again, and glanced along 
the floor, as if to hide a smile. 

“Still you don’t say how your going should ever have appeared to 
you in the light of a duty,” said Mrs. Shadwell. 

Agnes Marlyn continued to look down, and, as Mrs. Shadwell fancied, 
to smile as before. ‘T'lte lady looked at Rachel a pale hurried glance, 
charged with a fear which she did not comprehend, and which was as 
quickly averted. 

“J suppose,” said Miss Marlyn, raising her eyes, ‘‘ Mr. Shadwell 
would prefer seeming to send me away. You, madam, are all good- 
ness, and Rachel I love; yet I had resolved, as I said, togo. He is 
offended with me, madam.” 

“ Offended, child! no,” said Mrs. Shadwell. “ Why is he angry ?” 

“Perhaps, madam, I am too good. I mean, if I were more 
artful and less frank, I should please better. Mr. Temple, the 
vicar, said in his sermon last Sunday, that the world belongs for 
the present to the devil, and is children prosper best in it. May 
I now go to my room, madam? I shall have just one letter to 
write.” 

“Certainly, Miss Marlyn; but I hope you quite understand there 
is no idea of hurrying you ?” 

It was odd, but true, that in so short a time there had grown 
between Miss Marlyn and Mrs. Shadwell a distance and a formality. 

“You have been always too good to me, madam,” she said, pausing 
at the door for a moment, before she withdrew. 

Mrs. Shadwell remained silent, nothing was heard but the little 
motion she made on the table with the tip of her crochet-needle, on 
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which she was looking sadly, as if she were tracing with it the epitaph 
of her lost child. Rachel was looking at her and thinking, with an in- 
stinctive feeling of alarm and uncertainty, of the ambiguous looks and 
language of her beautiful friend Agnes; and she was thinking, too, 
whether she any longer wished her to remain at Raby. As children 
see in dreams faces that impress them, they can’t explain how, with a 
sense of malice and deceit, that startle them from a happy sleep in 


horror, so she saw stealing over that lovely face an unearthly light 
that chilled her. 


Cuarter LIII. 
MISS MARLYN’S RUMINATIONS. 


Miss AcNes was not more consistent than, I suppose, other young 
ladies are. I think she smiled expressly for Mrs. Shadwell’s behoof, 
and she soon began to fancy that she might as well have spared her 
the pain of that enigmatic gleam of satire. 

Was it pride, or irritation, or malice? for, notwithstanding previous 
appearances, I don’t think she liked Mrs. Shadwell a bit. At all 
events, she thought its effect had been a little more than was quite 
desirable. It was of course pleasant to sting that heart with the 
slender arrow of a new sudden pain. The woman was in her way— 
she owed her a debt of malevolence for the hypocrisies and flatteries 
to which she had humbled herself. She amused her satire in her 
scanty correspondence with her one confidential friend and school- 
fellow, clever Mademoiselle Du Chatelet, a wonderfully pretty bru- 
nette, with such exquisitely even little rows of teeth, and such a 
charming animation, at present established in London, not as yet in 
so solid or splendid a position as her many perfections would fairly 
claim. She presides, in fact, at the counter of Dignum’s cigar saloons, 
and presents each gentleman who enters that resort of betting men, 
billiard-players, chess-players, &c., Hebrew and Christian, with a cigar 
and an ivory counter in exchange for his shilling. 

I wish you could have seen those wicked sketches of Raby people 
and pursuits which amused the young lady who fills that dignified 
position at the cigar saloons. 

These descriptions, were even they quite sincere? Did brilliant 
Miss Agnes go herself all lengths with her own satire? Were all her 
caricatures sure of her own comic sympathy? and did her “ dearest 
Aurelie” know anything whatever of her real plans and feelings ? 

IT rather think nothing. She had little sympathy with those people 
among whom her lot was cast. Fools they were in her eyes, each 
according to their folly, and some of them she disliked, not because 
they were odious, but because they were inconvenient. 
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Miss Marlyn, as she left Mrs. Shadwell’s room and ascended the 
stairs, wore that serene Madonna-like air and expression which were 
so touching. But so soon as she got into the security of her own 
room it was plain enough that this young lady was very angry. 

She had not an idea that her departure could be accepted as a 
settled thing, with so much coolness. It needed, she fancied, but a 
hint of such a step to plunge this family into consternation, and Mark 
Shadwell, with all his airs of formality and neglect, into secret dismay. 
Was vanity ever more mortified ? 

Miss Marlyn bolted her door, and sat down to commune for a little 
with her own heart, calling her head also into counsel. It was 
against Mrs. Shadwell and Rachel that her anger was chiefly kindled. 
In Mark’s hostility there was something to flatter her. Did it not 
spring from passion—passion not dead, only disguised and perverted. 
For had he not, with the inconsistency of an undecided character, in 
the midst of vehement protest and ostensible change, in Bunyan’s 
phrase, “lingered after” his evil yearnings and the ways of death, 
and kept her secret well. 

She could contemplate Mark’s condition with complacency. But it 
was otherwise in the case of the women. Of her own sex she was 
profoundly suspicious. Cowardice is our weakness, thought she, and 
our strength is treachery, these Shadwells are two fools ; but with the 
usual duplicity, with all her caresses, that woman has been jealous for 
nearly two months, and the sneak dared not betray it to her husband 
or move me from Raby; and now he has talked, of course, of sending 
me away, and she submits—angelic submission !—and without con- 
sulting him tells me I’m to go, and so, she fancies, pins him to that 
resolve, “and Miss Rachel, of course, she knew perfectly what her 
mamma was thinking of. I’m not angry, dear, only amused,” mur- 
mured Miss Marlyn, with a pale smile, in which was something both 
of malice and victory, as she gently rose and got her paper and 
envelopes. 

But when she sat down, with her pen in her fingers, she found that 
she was not in the vein of letter-writing, and she drew a crowd of 
profiles instead all over the sheet of. paper, all the time in a deep 
reverie, finishing the noses and other features with a touch so careful 
and delicate that one might have fancied she was etching for her 
bread and fame. 

Looking carefully at one of these, which she held up before her 
eyes, she murmured, with a bitter smile, not seeing it, I think: 

“ Bauldie! what an idea! Roger Temple, I may come back to 
you, Bauldie, if everything goes wrong, in ten years’ time. You'll be 
nothing the worse of the wait. You'll not have a tooth or a hair 
less, but you would not do to begin with; no, Bauldie, I must try my 
fortune before I spoil it. One brilliant chance already spoiled by a 
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coup of ill fortune! Lady Wycherly, I should have been.” She set 
her teeth resolutely, and tapped her little knuckles fiercely on the 
dressing-table. “He could not have helped it—nothing could have 
prevented. Well, we must only try again. He’s quite gone—quite, 
quite, quite. I hate thinking of him. I’m always fancying that old 
face,’—she peeped over her shoulder,—“I have many years, and the 
game has many turns.” Here she hummed a little air, and a moment 
after she laughed. Poor little Monsieur La Roque! with your nez 
retroussé and dolorous old face, what a lover you were, with your 
chassée and your pas de sylphide, and your little fiddle, my first lover, 
at fifty-nine years old! You had your brilliant hopes all dashed in a 
moment by an impertinence of fortune. To be in the very act of 
winning two hundred thousand francs—the ball stopped—the crou- 
pier, with rouge on the tip of his tongue, and La Roque a made man, 
when down falls the house! and La Roque, croupier, roulette-table, 
company, candles, all, all—buried under fourteen feet of bricks, boards, 
plaster, tiles, and rubbish! Poor little La Roque! How you used to 
relate the tragedy and your own extrication, after eight-and-twenty 
hours passed between a hearthstone and a dead Jew, and yours and 
his discovery, reposing together like the ‘Babes in the Wood,’ only 
strewn over with three packs of cards, instead of the leaves! Well, 
down fell iny house also, at the moment of fortune, and killed it, buried 
that stake, but I shall play again. I don’t give it up, like you! What 
a wicked, insane, ridiculous creature Tam! Is there another such on 
earth ?” 

And the young lady, who thus described herself, made a courtesy 
before the glass, and laughed gaily on her own beautiful face. 

This young lady came down in a little while, saint-like and sad. 
But Mrs. Shadwell was changed, cold, formal, quite a different Mrs. 
Shadwell, on whose pained and averted face the sad, appealing glances 
of Agnes Marlyn were wasted. 

I think the young lady had misgivings as to the good sense of her 
little experiment of that day. 

“Your mamma is angry ?” said Miss Agnes to Rachel. 

“T never saw her angry; I have seen her offended, though,” said 
Rachel. 

“Well, offended ; I did not mean that she is in a passion.” 

Rachel made no reply. They were now in the hall, going out for 
their walk. 

“Rachel!” said Miss Agnes, in the tone of a person good-humour- 
edly calling up a child from a nap. 

“Well ?” 

“Come; why need we quarrel at present ?” 

“JT don’t understand you, Agnes; I don’t want to quarrel; and I 
don’t care to talk.” And Rachel was silent again. 
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“Unsociable little woman! Because I have shown a momentary 
wickedness, for which I am sorry, you would put me in Coventry— 
your mamma would forgive me, but you can’t,” said Agnes. 

“T don’t think you had any business talking to mamma as you did, 
and looking at her, and smiling at her; I never felt so angry in my 
life,” said Rachel, with spirit. 

“You are not so angry with me as I am with myself; but I am 
unhappy, and misery is one of the many roads to wickedness, and so I 
have been odious; and then comes remorse—I am sorry. When 
you said I looked, and smiled, and talked, as I ought not, I might 
have said, as other girls would, ‘what can you mean?’ and looked 
innocently surprised, and all that; but I disdain that, and instead, I 
say, I am sorry !” 

Rachel looked at her, but there was inquiry and distrust in her 
eyes. Confidence is sometimes as hard to give back as love. 

“T see you don’t like me; you will never like me again.” 

Rachel was silent. 

“ No—never—but you may forgive, and bear with me while I 
stay ; and when you have experienced half the sorrow I have, you 
may understand how grief makes us bitter, and bitterness makes us 
impatient of all good restraints. You cannot like me, I see you cannot 
even forgive me, perhaps ; but at least you may pity and indulge me 
for the few days that I shall still remain at Raby, and when I am gone, 
and your task ended, perhaps you will remember me less unkindly.” 

“Which way shall we walk, Agnes?” said Rachel, on whom this 
appeal of Agnes Marlyn’s did not act quite as usual. 

“You shall choose, Rachel ; and you shall forgive me, by-and-by,” 
said Agnes. “ Do choose ?” 

“T don’t care, really;” and Rachel looked half-disposed to turn 
back, and put off her walk to to-morrow. 

“ Well, suppose we go towards Wynderfel?” said Agnes. 

“TI shan’t go to Wynderfel again for a long time; I have a horror 
of that place. Wretched Carmel Sherlock was taken there, and 
wounded, and we met Sir Roke Wycherly there also. I hate it; I 
think it a ghastly place,” said Rachel.. 

“ And it is too far away,’’ said Agnes, looking towards the summits 
of the distant trees that surround those old walls. “The sun would 
have set by the time we had reached it; but suppose we just ramble 
a little among those trees close by; they are so noble, and the sun 
shines up among the grass between them so softly.” 

Rachel and Agnes walked on together. 

“What a pity it is you don’t know something of the world, my 
poor little Rachel,” said Miss Agnes, looking toward the setting sun. 
“YT don't mean the great world, or the bad world, but simply men and 
women—what our vicar calls human nature, and preaches about, 
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although he doesn’t know anything about it either ; it is bad living in 
a solitude like this—living among affectations—it is not simplicity, 
it is not even ignorance, for every recluse knows all the time what 
she is.” 

“T am not conscious of being anything I don’t seem,” said Rachel. 

“No, perhaps not ; I dare say you know yourself very moderately ; 
but you can take short, hard views of the few persons you meet; you 
can thank them as little as you please for what they do; the flatteries 
of a few dozen old servants who know they would not be tolerated in 
other houses; and the idolatry of your mamma—don’t be vexed— 
make you fancy yourself a paragon. Living in a desert, in the midst 
of prejudiced admiration, always has that effect, it would upon me, it 
has upon you—and you think it is only natural and right that all the 
world should admire, and love, and pet you; but, my dear, the mean- 
ing of the world is simply equality—the human republic ; don’t you 
see, egalité, liberté, fraternité! and with what measure you mete, it 
will be measured to you again.” 

“I think I saw papa this moment,” said Rachel, drily. 

“Oh!” murmured Miss Agnes. 

“Yes, walking down there, among the chestnut trees, where we 
are going; hadn’t we better turn? he might not like to be dis- 
turbed.” 

“Oh, yes—turn—to be sure!” said Miss Marlyn, a little peevishly. 
“Are we not curious people here, with all our simplicity, afraid of 
meeting one another; so many little rules and crotchets, formalities 
and distances, unconscious contempts, and absurd egotisms. Pray cry, 
a bas the whole thing! and vive the other true forms of common 
sense which I have named !” 

She turned, and they walked in another direction. 

“ Yes, of cowrse, if Mr. Shadwell was there.” 

Was Miss Marlyn beginning to sneer again? Rachel glanced at 
her quickly. 

“Well! I look at you again ; do I look very wicked, or very mad ? 
I don’t feel it. Here is the translation of my little speech,” said Miss 
Marlyn. “Your papa is my enemy, I am sorry to say, and being s0, 
I should rather never see him more, that is all. Is it unnatural ?” 

“It is possible not to like another, and yet not be their enemy,” 
said Rachel, gravely. 

Miss Agnes looked at her for a moment, and then, on a sudden, her 
sense of the ridiculous seemed irresistibly moved, for she laughed, long 
and merrily, not a sarcastic laugh, quite the contrary, a perfectly good- 
humoured, and even good-natured one, and the more grave Miss 
Rachel looked, the more heartily she laughed. 

Rachel struggled to maintain her gravity for a time, but the con- 
tagion eventually overpowered her, and she was constrained to join in 
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her companion’s laughter; and they laughed in rivalry till they 
almost cried. 

“ At last,” said Agnes, recovering, but still breathless, laying her 
hand lightly upon Rachel’s arm: “T’ve been lecturing you, and you 
have been freezing me—so much satire, and so much dignity—and 
all thrown away, for we can’é quarrel; no, Rachel, we can’t, it 
is not in us. When we try it, laughter comes in, and the whole 
thing breaks down, and leaves us just as we were before, and—here 
we are.” 

And with these words her arms were about Rachel’s neck, and she 
kissed her ; and Rachel returned the caress, saying : 

“TI do believe, Pucelle, you are right, and it is no use trying to 
quarrel—but you have been very disagreeable.” 

“ And odious; and you have been just as bad. And now, see, the 
sun is within half an inch of Feltram hill, and you know, as the vicar 
says, we must not let him go down on our wrath.” 

So she kissed her, and was kissed again, and very amicably the two 
girls returned from their walk. 


Cuapter LIV. 
SUSPENDED CHANGE. 


Arter this little escapade Miss Agnes Marlyn seemed very penitent. 
Loving and pleasant with Rachel, and very contrite in presence of 
Mrs. Shadwell, she was not content with this distant and imperfect ex- 
pression of her regrets in presence of her offended “ benefactress,” as she 
used to call her, but made long lamentations in her walks with Rachel, 
reproached herself, and was so désolé, and so engaged her companion 
to undertake her cause that Mrs. Shadwell forgave, and tried to forget 
the little scene which had seemed to suggest a suspicion of that kind 
of impertinence which no woman can tolerate. 

She had indeed lost the place she once had in Mrs. Shadwell’s affec- 
tion. But she seemed content with the portion of regard that remained. 
to her, and grateful for it. . 

“Tm going away so soon, going so very soon, we must not have a 
clouded hour till that which is clouded by parting.” 

There seemed to have grown upon her, with her penitential and 
loving mood, an increased dislike of Mr. Shadwell, a systematic avoid- 
ance of him, which might result chiefly from wounded pride, but 
which might ‘also have a more malignant antipathy for its basis. The 
distant apparition of this gloomy man, the wideawake-hat, the short 
weather-beaten velveteen coat and the gun, approaching among the 
trees startled her, as the sight of the distant ranger might the wary 
deer, or turned her course as it might the flight of a bird. Often, as 
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she or Rachel walked together, Agnes would, on a sudden, change the 
direction of their route, and, perhaps, a minute later, Rachel would 
see the cause of this deviation in the distant figure of her father. In 
the house, too, the sound of his step would suffice to hush her music 
or her voice, and to arrest her step or withdraw it from the threshold 
of her door. 

This avoidance, too, was not unobserved by the object of it, and, I 
think, it made him secretly angry. He was suffering now, and things 
that would once have amused, or at most piqued him, now filled him 
with fury. 

A day or two had restored Agnes Marlyn very nearly to her former 
footing with Rachel. After all, there was nothing tangible to lay to 
her charge, and how could she keep up a quarrel upon a mere caprice 
of temper? In fact they were as good friends as ever; Agnes, when 
she pleased, could make herself very amusing and winning to her 
young companion, and now she did choose. So Rachel often in- 
sinuated a good word for Agnes in her occasional conversations with 
her mother. But Mrs. Shadwell made no answer on these occasions. 
She neither seemed pleased, nor the least disposed to discuss Miss 
Marlyn with her daughter, who wondered that her mamma, usually 
the most placable of mortals, could so resent a mere impertinence, 
already repented of with so much contrition. 

By one of those instinctive processes, which are accomplished in 
a moment of time, Miss Marlyn had undergone a transformation 
in the eyes of Mrs. Shadwell. Not all the logic of the subtlest 
sophist, not all the oratory of angels, could restore her to her former 
shape. 

Agnes talked plaintively to Rachel of her approaching departure. 

“T have written this morning,” she used to say, “to my only 
friend in London, Mademoiselle Du Chatelet, whom I knew two 
years ago at Madame de la Perriere’s school — too good, much too 
good, for that place. She gave up her situation there, being shy 
and grave, and is now housekeeper in an institution in London.” 
The reader will remember that the “Institution” was the famous 
“Dignum’s Cigar Saloons,” and that her “ housekeeping” consisted 
in presenting cigars and counters, with the prettiest taper fingers and 
dimpling smiles, with the prettiest little lace co¢ffure, and a perfectly 
Parisian get-up, across a table at the foot of the great stairs there, to 
the gentlemen who, from ten o’clock p.m., began to pass up that splen- 
didly-illuminated ascent. “I have entreated her to look out for me 
some little convenient nook, where I may very quietly hide my foolish 
head, until some situation, quiet, and perhaps more humble than my 
present one, turns up.” 

I don’t believe, however, that her friend, Mademoiselle Du Chatelet, 
was conscious of any such intimation or request contained in any 
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one of the letters with which her old friend, from time to time, en- 
lightened and amused her. 

Agnes Marlyn had herself, in a low musical minor, alluded hastily 
once or twice, in Mrs. Shadwell’s presence, to her approaching depar- 
ture. But Mrs. Shadwell evinced no intention whatever of inter- 
rupting her preparations, or of discussing the subject with her. 

Miss Marlyn’s heart swelled, but not with any tender regrets, under 
this insensibility. 

As in the solitude of her room she undressed that night, she 
smiled : 

“The stupid little woman! with her airs and hauteurs. How I 
laugh at her! Is there, madame, never more than one way of reaching 
a point? It may not be so easy a matter to put me out of Raby. 
There are none of you here so holy that you frighten me. This kind 
goeth not forth so easily.” 

“Why does not that woman go about her business?” demanded 
Mark of his wife, rather savagely, next day. 

“She says she’s going immediately,” answered she. “I have said 
nothing to delay her departure—I can’t hasten it, you know, Mark, 
for even if I were to try to do so, I could not. She has a right to 
remain here nearly a fortnight longer.” 

“The devil she has !” 

_ “T wrote down the date on which I gave her notice, as you wished.” 

“T hate that charming young woman,” said Mark. 

“Hate her :” 

“ Well, that’s too strong—but I don’t like her.” 

“T did not know that, Mark, you only said you thought her 
useless.” 

“T dare say I did not. If she were useful, of course—but then, she 
is not, so without fear of removing a valuable person, I may say that 
T dislike her.” 

“But why dislike her, Mark?” asked his wife, who had grown 
curious in some things, of late. 

“Because I think she laughs at ‘US; I don’t care a farthing, of 
course. Do you like her?” 

“T think she is a little odd—-but I think Rachel likes her very 
much.” 

** You don't,” said he. 

“Why should I not ?” 

“Oh! come, you know you don’t; and why do you look at me as 
if I had two heads, when I say I feel as you do ?” 

“T—J] really did not intend, Mark——” 

“Ho! but you did it,” said Mark, with a short laugh of scorn, who 
did not choose to be looked at either in that way or in curiosity. 
“You looked as if you intended to see through me, and read my soul.” 
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Amy’s usually pale face actually flushed a little. 

“T had no such idea, I assure you, Mark.” 

“Yes, you had, I don’t know what for though, and I can’t say I 
much care.” 

He walked over to the window, and stood there for a while looking 
out, and suddenly turned about, saying: 

“T think you have all got a way of peering at me—I don’t know 
what you want, it is the most offensive thing on earth. If there’s 
anything you want to know, you've got the use of your tongues, I 
suppose. Why the devil can’t you put your questions? I wish I 
could assure you, Amy,” he added, with a change of tone, perceiving 
how frightened his poor little wife was by his violence, “that there is 
nothing—neither ill luck nor good—concealed from you. I hide 
nothing, absolutely, and you can’t imagine, when one is harassed by 
never-ending real vexations, as I am, about which, heaven knows! I 
have never made a secret; how it pesters one to be watched and won- 
dered at as if I were a witch, or the man in the ‘Iron Mask! I hate 
Agnes Marlyn, if you want to know, simply because I think she laughs 
at us.” 

“ Laughs at us, Mark ?” 

“Yes, at our poverty and shabbiness, and all our miserable ways ; 
this great gaunt wilderness of a house, with a handful of poor people 
living in a corner of it; and this desolate place, a dozen miles round, 
the picturesque and solemn principality of starvation. I quite under- 
stand her; you don’t. Do you fancy I believe one word of her talk 
about rural repose, and sylvan seclusion, and all that stuff? A French 
gitl! For that she is, in all her thoughts, and ways, and tastes. The 
idea is too absurd! It was quite evident to me from the first, that 
she alighted here, like a foreign bird, to fly elsewhere. Settle down at 
Raby, indeed! But it doesn’t matter. In fact, I'm poorer than ever, 
and she can’t remain here.” 

“T’ve been thinking, Mark, it is very bad for you living so entirely 
shut up as you do,” said his poor little wife, prescribing, as good 
wives do. 

“T’m going down to Raby to-day ; there’s a market there ; rather a 
dissipation, isn’t it? and I want to see three of my Feltram tenants— 
mine, I call them; I don’t know why, I’m sure; very little of their 
rent comes to my share. I’m utterly sick of the whole thing. I 
must have rest ; and so soon as I can get a clever fellow to help me, 
I'll ascertain exactly how I stand, make the best terms I can, and 
renounce Raby, Wynderfel, and all the rest, for ever; and whoever 
gets them I hope may burn their fingers, and break their hearts, like 
me.” 

The handsome figure and face of the Squire of Raby, when he 
showed in public, never failed in his own county to excite a curions, 
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and for the most part, a respectful wonder; and many eyes and whis- 
pered comments followed that haughty and solitary man, as he walked 
slowly through the main street of Raby. Silently people made way 
for him, and many country farmers who owned no territorial relations 
with him, knowing vaguely what great people the Shadwells had 
been, the oldest blood in that region, touched their hats as he passed, 
and eyed him with interest. 

Having talked with his farmers, he was now strolling homeward 
from the village, when he was overtaken by Doctor Stalton, trotting 
leisurely on his tour of professional visits. The doctor checked his 
pace to a walk on recognising Mark Shadwell. He was one of the 
few residents in that wide region whom the Squire could talk to. 

“ Well, doctor! we don’t often meet on the roads here; I don’t 
trouble them much,” said Mark, with a gloomy smile. 

“Tm very glad to see you about, however; it’s a great pity we 
don’t see more of you: I hope you'll excuse me! It is, indeed, 
Mr. Shadwell.” 

“They don’t seem to like me particularly, when they do,” said 
Shadwell, with an unpleasant laugh. 

“Well, now, you know, Mr. Shadwell, you must be reasonable,” 
answered the physician, with a smile, and a reproachful shake of the 
head. 

“ Reasonable! I should like to know when I was anything else,” 
he replied, with a sour look at his outspoken companion. 

“ Well, it isn’t reasonable, I think, for you expect them, don’t you 
see, to be neighbourly with you, while you hold aloof from them. 
You won't forget old scores and let old wounds ,heal. You avoid 
them, and refuse to take your place among them as a country gentle- 
man, and—you musn’t be vexed with me—you shirk even your duty 
as a magistrate, and take a pleasure in letting them feel that you 
don’t avoid them from indolence or shyness, but distinctly from per- 
sonal hostility ; and then you wonder they don’t like you, and that, I 
say, is not reasonable.” 

“ But I don’t wonder. I don’t expect them to like me; and, which is 
just as much to the purpose, it was they, not I, who chose those rela- 
tions, and insulted me with a thousand petty vulgar insults, just because 
they knew Raby owed money ; left out of everything, never once in 
my right place. Why, there isn’t a family in this county but ours, 
and just two or three others—you could count them, by heaven! on 
the fingers of one hand—that is not perfectly new. It is the most 
upstart county in England: I’m talking of the fellows who hold up 
their heads, now-a-days, as county families. Take old Mervyn, for 
instance, what is he? Every one knows what the Mervyns were: 
Welsh gardeners at Raby; and a very nice thing they must have 
made of our gardens, by Jove! I have the old lease of The Oaks, in 
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George the Second’s time, and he is called Thomas Merven—y-e-n, 
not v-y-n: that was a refinement,” he sneered, ‘‘ Thomas Merven, 


_ Gardener, to Sir Soame Shadwell, of Raby, Knight; and old Mervyn 


pays me to this hour thirty pounds a year under that very lease: 
didn’t you know that ?” 


And Shadwell laughed viciously. 

“ And there are the Jessons, and the Drakes—that’s even more 
recent: city tradesmen—nothing the worse for that, of course, if they 
did not affect to lead the county. And you think I’m to bear affronts 
from people like that, and trot about the country from one court-house 
to another, to admire their liveries, and try to propitiate them. Upon 
my soul, sir, I'll do no such thing! I think they were ten times as 
deserving of respect when they were in their proper places, looking 
after grapes and asparagus beds, or standing behind their counters 
weighing figs—d them !” 

“ Well, of course, an old family has an advantage,” begun the 
doctor. 

“Very little ; it’s just something—not much: I’m not going upon 
that. All I say is, that people who get up among us, like mushrooms 
about the roots of old trees, ought not to affect airs of superiority, 
or to be surprised, if they insist on their money, at our remember- 
ing their origin. When did you visit Applebury jail last—no fever 
there ?” 

“No; very healthy just now. My last call was the day before 
yesterday.” 

“ And did you see Sherlock ?” 

“No; he’s not ailing.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if it burst out, all at once, in downright, 
furious madness. See what a time it has been smouldering, and no 
one suspected danger in it, till a life was lost. Have you formed any 
opinion respecting Sherlock’s case—professional opinion, of course, I 
mean ?” 

“ Well, I can’t say I have; one has lots of things to consider. I 
need not tell you, that a fellow may be very eccentric indeed, and yet 
be perfectly free from madness.” 

“Is it one of the subjects you are well up upon—I mean, have you 
studied it carefully ?” 

“‘T can’t say I have; I know it generally though, of course. If it 
turned out that there was madness in Sherlock’s family, I should have 
very little doubt; but it is possible that his motive may have had 
nothing illusory about it; and I doubt if there’s a case strong 
enough to relieve him of the consequences of his act.” 

“Would there be anything odd, do you think, in my going over to 
the prison to see him?” asked Shadwell, walking beside the doctor’s 
horse, and looking down on the road, in his rumination. 
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“Qdd? I don’t see how there could, if their rules allow it,” said 
the doctor. 

“No, of course—if their rules allow it—as you say.” 

“ But,” said the doctor, with a shrewd smile, “I don’t say, mind, 
that were I concerned, I should like to see him.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Shadwell. 

“T mean, you know, upon the subject of the Raby tragedy, as the 
newspapers call it,” said the doctor, with a maladroit jocularity, under 
which the Squire of Raby secretly winced. 

“T didn’t know that the papers called it so,” said Shadwell, a little 
drily. 

“Because,” said the doctor, not minding, “he might—such a 
queer fellow, you know!—let out something that might make a very 
hanging witness of you, don’t you see? and I'd rather give him his 
chance, than have a hand in the fluke that hanged him. Eh ?” 

“Oh! as to that, I should not allow him to open his lips on the 
subject. Of course it was just that, having lived so long and served 
so faithfully, people might think it unfeeling, especially knowing that 
the crime was committed probably under the direct influence of 
disease, that I should never have looked in upon him during his 
imprisonment. I don’t see that it can do him the least good, and I 
should much rather escape the pain of seeing him; but I may as well 
tell you plainly, that I should not like to be thought insensible or 
cruel in the case of this poor devil. It is simply a question—not of 
feeling, but opinion, what will people think ?” 

“Well, there are things for and against, you know,” said the 
doctor, drawing his bridle and coming to a halt, for they had reached 
the gate of Raby. “People talk over everything, you know;” and as 
the doctor sat turned in his saddle, with his hand on his knee, he 
whistled low a thoughtful bar of a tune which ended in silence, and 
lowering his eyes from the yellow leaves of the trees at the road-side, 
he said— 

“There are situations in which it is not easy to say what’s right 
and what’s wrong, or how people will take anything we do; and I 
think for the present I would let Carmel Sherlock quite alone, and 
not go near him.” 

And so he took his leave, and trotted briskly away. Mark nodded 
and smiled his adieux, and then walked slowly up to the house, 
ruminating moodily. 
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Cuaprer LY. 
PURSUER AND FUGITIVE. 


As he approached his house the low evening sun shone up from the 
western horizon, and flooded the air with splendour. From glittering 
ivy, from thickets, from the discoloured foliage of lofty boughs, the 
birds sang out their vesper lays and glorified the coming hour of rest 
and the Great Creator who cares for all His creatures. All nature far 
and wide glowed and saddened in this melancholy smile. The crows, 
high in air, glided in wide procession, with busy cawings, faint and 
airy, towards the distant woods of Wynderfel. The peculiar pleasant 
chill of autumn evenings sharpened the air, and the faint white mists 
came up over distant plain and hill. 

A man with a sense of the beautiful is thrilled by such scenes and 
hours, but in certain states of mind it is with the pain of a discord. 
Shadwell stopped, and saw and heard the spectacle and the sounds 
around him. The rapture of silent worship and profound enjoyment, 
which other men experience in such contemplation, in him was 
displaced by a dreadful impatience, a fatigue amounting almost to 
despair, and he groaned. 

The old question was floating and tumbling in his mind to and fro, 
like a dead body rolled hither and thither in the sea. What was 
the purpose of all this? What was the meaning of this parade of 
joy, so insincere—of glory in the midst of pain and death? To what 
purpose, for himself or others, had he been brought into the world ? 
or how could the Creator scandalize his benevolence by the production 
of such a complication of misery as Mark Shadwell and his surroundings? 

Mark was one of those men who do not stick at a contradiction. 
Whatever good came to him, he thanked himself for; whatever.evil 
befel him, he laid at the door of heaven. 

As he leaned with folded arms wearily against a tree, an object met 
the eye of that volatile man which suddenly changed the tenor of his 
thoughts. He saw Miss Marlyn alone, for a slight cold kept Rachel 
at home that day, approaching by the path which led close by the 
very tree at which he stood, toward the house. 

A sudden wish to meet her stirred within him. 

The old dangerous interest was, for a moment, rekindled and 
mingling strangely with his resentment. In such situations and 
alone men are determined by impulse. There is no time for debate. 
Had she come up to the spot where he stood, he would at that 
moment have accosted and joined her, most likely, in her homeward 
walk. 

But this one flagrant inconsistency—and blessed are those sages 
whose lives are not full of inconsistencies—was prevented by Miss 
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Marlyn’s suddenly diverging from the path, at right angles, and 
passing quickly out of sight. 

“Ha! she saw me,” thought Mark, “and she fancies I don’t know 
that she saw me; or, perhaps she wishes me to see that she 
avoids me. A heartless young devil she is. She's right to avoid me, 
though : she’s wise. The guilty don’t care to confront the judge. 
She does honestly wish to avoid me, and she shan’t. She is walking 
now by the stile-path, and will reach the hall-door, she fancies, unin- 
terrupted ; but sheis wrong. I will meet her at the two birch-trees.” 

For the first time, for many days, with a petty object that really 
interested him for the moment, Mark Shadwell, with a faint smile of 
scorn, marched swiftly at the near side of the sylvan screen, bent 
upon intercepting the enemy. 

When he came within sight of the two birch-trees he slackened his 
pace to that dilatory and gloomy saunter in which he was wont to 
prosecute those objectless rambles which served to consume the time 
which he hated. 

He was now again upon her line of march, and very soon she 
emerged, and the same graceful though muffled figure was again 
approaching him. 

Once more, however, and earlier than before, he was detected. 
Nothing could be more natural than Miss Marlyn’s divergence, more 
easy, more unconscious, and yet he knew perfectly that this détour, 
like the last, was made with the express purpose of avoiding him. 

Is there such a thing as spontaneous drunkenness? This little 
occurrence suddenly sobered Mark. What had he been doing? He felt 
ashamed of himself ; and the suspicion that Agnes Marlyn saw his pur- 
suit, and deliberately mortified him with the humiliation of avoidance, 
made him angry, with that sort of anger which, being mixed with self- 
disgust, is one of the most galling passions to ae gs we are subject. 

There are some men—not perhaps more conceited than others, 
but more proud and sensitive—whom it is not safe to pique, who grow 
haughty, repellant, and contemptuous under the arts which excite and 
allure other men. Mark Shadwell’s self-love was wounded. He 
fancied that she would think him her -captive, and secretly glory in 
his bafiled pursuit. He was angry, too, with himself: for had he not 
found out that she was not so absolutely indifferent to him as he had 
begun to believe ? 

Later that evening he accidentally met and passed Miss Marlyn at 
the foot of the great staircase. He had presence of mind to regulate 
his looks and demeanour to that precise tone which would indicate a 
genuine and hopeless indifference. A very slight recognition, with 
just the shadow of a bow, a faint cold smile, and that slight air of 
abstraction which indicates thoughts remote. 

Miss Marlyn was grave, reverential, penitent, he thought; and with 
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downcast eyes she slipped by: the transit was quite mute. Mark 
thought he had decidedly the best of it. Could by-play be better than 
his, and was Miss Marlyn’s really indifferent ?—or, considering how 
clever an actress she must be to have practised so successfully so 
dangerous and protracted a deception, was it even intended to express 
indifference? Some wild thoughts were beginning again to haunt 
him. But was he not a philosopher? Did he not believe in en- 
lightened reason, and the omnipotence of will? What had he to fear ? 

As that night Mark Shadwell sat alone in his library, smoking slowly 
cigar after cigar, with one foot upon the fender, and his elbow on his 
knee, he took this spectre to task, and analysed himself, finding, if 
some clay, which he passed over lightly, also much good iron, and 
store of refined gold in the image which he worshipped; and he 
reasoned also with the phantom which troubled him, and finally re- 
solved to invite it no more, but to banish it with an irrevocable 
exorcism and never more be under the spell of its cruel eye. 

And then suddenly came the image of Carmel Sherlock on his 
lonely pallet in his cell, with his bandaged arm, and crazy thoughts, 
talking with himself, forlorn, moaning the praises of his “ benefactor,” 
and pining under a curse. 

Then suddenly peeped a face, yellow, sharp with its hateful smirk, 
and immortal fixedness; and at that look he was again where he had 
been, sitting alone in outer darkness with his thoughts. 

Mark Shadwell thought he heard a light step cross the hall toward 
his door. He held his breath and listened, looking over his shoulder, 
half expecting to see some one enter. But nothing of the kind 
happened. 

He looked at his watch: it had grown late. The hour of rest had 
arrived for all but himself, and there was no eccentric, desultory spirit 
now in his house, such as poor Carmel Sherlock had been. 

Mark was not now so nervous a man as he had been when last I 
described him in this same room on the eve of the inquest. He 
listened until he had satisfied himself that no step was in motion in 
the hall, and then he resumed his cigar and his ruminations. Mark 
preferred sitting up: he would have preferred going out, and passing 
the hours in a solitary march about the place to going to his bed, 
where his thoughts and imaginings were always the most troubled. 
In the night-time, in the attitude of seeking sleep, if sleep will not 
come, the afflicted man lies at the mercy of his thoughts, which hover 
over him, as vultures over the dead, and perch and probe and ransack 
where they will. 

To smoke, and sip from time to time brandy and water, and resolve 
that he had done with Raby, that he had known too much of solitude, 
and drunk deep and long enough of its horrors, and must change all ; 
go to some colony and rough it there—but mix with men, it might 
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be as moody and short-tempered as himself—still human beings, who 
would talk to him, exercise his thoughts, and—all the better—his 
temper, and prevent his growing morbid and atrabilarious, as any man 
shut up in Raby must do. 

And so he would turn over a new leaf, or begin a new book in his 
history, and bury the volume of his Raby existence, its isolation, 
visions, and horrors, certain fathoms in the earth. 

If he could once shake himself free of this d d old sprawling 
property, with its inextricable complications and awful debt in which 
he was immeshed, and under which he groaned and stumbled hope- 
lessly, and set his foot on Canadian or Australian earth with a purse 
in his hand, and that hand free, there would be a career before him 
at last. Centuries ago his ancestor had left his Norman land and 
dwelling, and come here to Wynderfel. Centuries before that, again, 
his ancestor had left his old northern home and found a new one in 
France. There were periods of decay and renovation. The serpent 
must change his skin, a great collapse, a great resuscitation, and then 
a long new brilliant life for the Shadwells of another hemisphere. 
So, full of his resolution, with perhaps a real flash of the old sea-king 
spirit—enfeebled by circumstance and by habit—he stood up with his 
back to the fire, chucked the stump of his cigar into the grate, and 
frowned defiance in the front of imaginary obstacles. 

In this silence, with the distinctness that belongs to small sounds 
at night, he heard the same light step cross the oak floor of the hall 
quickly, and stop at his door. 

He did not move; he listened and watched the door frowning. 
Not.the slightest sound or motion followed. Who on earth could it 
be? Conjecture failed him. Who could be up and about now? It 
was not the tread of Old Mother Wyndle; nor of his invalid wife. 
Tt was a quick, light, young step. The sharp faint click of the shoe 
was still in his ear. Agnes Marlyn was out of the question. Rachel 
not possible either. D——n it, whoever it was, why could not they 
open the door? He could not get it out of his head that his stealthy 
visitor was Carmel Sherlock. He had a strange idea of Sherlock’s 
ingenuity and resource. He had managed his escape and conceal- 
ment without accomplice or assistant, with a success, the completeness 
of which savoured of natural magic. Pursuit was defeated ; the 
police baffled. He never would have been taken, Mark was certain, 
had he not chosen to give himself up, and then he had himself 
selected the place and agents of his capture. “That fellow could 
make his way out of the jail and into this house if he liked, and no 
one suspect him. He'd venture it for a fancy. He'd come back for 
his fiddle.” In Mark’s mind this crazy creature, whom he generally 
despised, yet in a vague way considered a wizard, excited his admiration 
and his fear, and the associations connected with him were horrible. 
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A sharp, light knock sounded on the study-door. Mark felt oddly, 
chilled with the sense of a coming crisis. His instinct whispered truly. 
A crisis was at hand. It’s angel stood at the other side of the door. 

“Come in,” said Mark, gazing with the pale frown of suspense at 
the door. 


And in obedience to his invitation, the handle was turned, and the 
door gently opened. 


Cuarter LVI. 
A SHRIFT. 
*Goop God! is it you?” said Mark, in a wild whisper, quite for- 
getting his indifference and disdain, after an interval of utter silence. 

He was amazed, as well he might, to see Miss Agnes Marlyn before 
him. Never did painted martyr, on oriel window, with arms crossed 
over girlish bosom, and head inclined, in the melancholy glory of her 
beauty and her fate, look lovelier or sadder than this vision. 

There was no palm nor glory, indeed. This beauty was in truth 
more voluptuous than saintly. But Rafael could not have painted a 
sadder face. 

It is said that the thoughts of the bravest man, suddenly wounded 
by gun-shot, are seldom very clear. Perhaps that sort of shock and 
hurry most nearly resembled Mark Shadwell’s. 

“T couldn’t think who it was,” said Mark, after another pause. 

“No, sir, of course, I have been quite out of your thoughts, you 
have had so much to think of, and you may have supposed that I had 
already left Raby,” said Miss Marlyn, in tones of low sweet melan- 
choly, which well accorded with the sadness of her looks; and as 
she spoke her eyes rested on the floor, and her delicate fingers still 
touched the handle of the door, as if she were uncertain whether her 
timid intrusion, hardly beyond the threshold, would be permitted, and 
ready, as it seemed, at a look, to vanish and come no more. 

“Left Raby ? No; Ididn’t fancy that. You don’t go till the 30th, 
unless you prefer it. My wife tells me, however, that you wish to 
go on the 19th,” said Mark Shadwell. 

“Very good of Mrs. Shadwell; so good! yes, I told her so.” 

“Oh, yes!” said Mark, recovering his ordinary tone rapidly. “I 
know pretty well what is going on in my house ; and this I must say, 
Miss Marlyn,” he resumed after a few seconds, “ that you are about 
the last person, I should have fancied, who could have desired an 
interview with me.” 

As he said this, Mark suddenly remembered his little game of hide- 
and-seek that evening, and he bethought him, with a qualm of shame, 


what secret ridicule the dignity of his air was possibly provoking at 
this moment, and he subsided suddenly. 
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One momentary glance, however, from the corner of his eye told 
him that there was no gleam, not the faintest, of any such feeling in 
her sad features. 

“ Putting other things aside, Miss Marlyn, doesn’t it strike you as 
a very odd time at which to seek an interview with me?” he said, a 
little sarcastically. 

“Tn some respects very odd, as you say, Mr. Shadwell,” she replied. 
“Tn others, in that of one of probable freedom from interruption, the 
best possible time. The world—and stupid people who have but one 
rule and measure for all our acts, who take no account of character 
and never discriminate motive—would, of course, censure me, and 
charge me with an audacity which my nature utterly abhors. I see 
that smile, sir, but I don’t fear it; before I leave this room, Mr. 
Shadwell, I will show you that if I come here at an odd hour, to 
secure an uninterrupted interview, I do so from the purest sense of 
duty. I owe it, I will not say to you only, but to your family. 
There is something which I must divulge, and I accept the risk, and, 
if you will, the sacrifice.” 

Mark Shadwell stared hard at Miss Marlyn, but her eyes were 
lowered as before. 

“I can’t form the faintest conjecture as to what you mean, Miss 
Marlyn. Idon’t pretend to read riddles; bu¢ I venture to say that 
were any accident to bring a third person to the room, don’t you see 
how unaccountable it would appear ?” 

“T’m not afraid, if you are not, sir. With me it weighs as nothing 
in comparison.” 

Did she sneer? There was nothing but gentleness and sadness in 
her tone. He glanced again at her. No, it was not mockery. It 
was almost pathetic. It was a scene of audacious humility. 

“Well, Miss Marlyn, do, pray, say what you mean !” 

«“ Ah! Mr. Shadwell, have you not sent me a cruel message ?” said 
she. 

“T have sent you a message—that is, I have requested my wife to 
say that you must go,” said he, grimly. enough. 

“Yes, a cruel message! And I ask why ?” 

“Why! Miss Marlyn. Do you seriously ask me why ?” he 
answered, with fierce contempt. 

“Ah! Mr. Shadwell, you are one of those who judge and punish 
your friends unheard,” she murmured. . 

“ Now you must excuse me, Miss Marlyn, but this is really too 
cool,” said Shadwell, with a bitter scoff. 

“Well, I will put two cases. Suppose I have been as foolish and 
wrong as you choose to think,—are people who do wrong never 
forgiven ?” 


“Go on,” said Shadwell, smiling angrily. 
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** And suppose the alternative—oh! you must suppose it!—that, 
placing your own perverted construction upon letters which you took 
from my desk and read, you have understood neither the feelings, nor 
the purposes, nor the situation of the person whom you stigmatize. 
Nothing—nothing—nothing !” 

“Upon my honour, Miss Marlyn, all things considered, I am 
tempted to think you have come here to indulge an odd vein of 
pleasantry,” said Mark Shadwell, growing more severe. 

“ Pleasantry, sir? You know, while you say it, that I speak in 
agony!” murmured Agnes Marlyn. “ Were your worst conjecture 
true, and I the wretch you suppose, still, in this murder, have I not 
sustained the loss of all a wicked woman’s ambition? Pleasantry, in- 
deed! you don’t think it: you can’t think it: you don’t believe in 
that any more than you do in the rest. The whole thing is a mon- 
strous affectation !” 

“Pray, what have I charged you with?” said Shadwell, turning 
sharply on her. 

There was a silence. He laughed, and went on: 

“Come, come, Miss Marlyn! you are not the first clever young 
lady I have met. I know something of the world, though I do live 
at Raby. No, no—it won't do.” 

And he laughed again. 

She frowned a little suddenly, and said : 

‘IT can prove my innocence ; I can prove more.” 

Shadwell shrugged, and, with a sneer, repeated the hacknied distych : 


“ He that’s convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still.” 


“Then it’s vain pleading with you?” she said, imploringly. 

“ Quite,” answered he, drily. 

“You don’t, and you won't believe one word I say?” she repeated, 
in agonized tones. ' 

“Just so; I don’t and I won't believe one word you say,” he .° 
repeated, with insulting slowness, “and pray let that suffice.” 

He turned to the chimney-piece, to choose a cigar among those he had 
laid there: a signal to Miss Marlyn that he would be left to himself. 

She raised her head and her eyes, and for a moment there gleamed 
on him a baleful light; her hand was raised from the door-handle ; 
she was on the point of speaking, but refrained. The pale lips were 
silent; the gleam and the frown disappeared. Her eyes were lowered 
again, and her fingers once more hesitatingly touched the brass handle 
of the door. 

“Tm going to light this cigar, Miss Marlyn, but not till you have 
quite done and gone away. I don’t mean to hurry you, if you have 
got anything more to say.” 
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He paused, with the cigar in his fingers. 

“T must make, then, before I go,” she said, in a tone of melancholy, 
and with a deep sigh, “one confidence—one last confidence; and, 
even here, it must be whispered. Judge me by it.” 

As she spoke the colour receded from her face, and her tones became 
so strange, that Shadwell returned her gaze with something of excite- 
ment, while, quitting her place by the door, with quick, light steps, 
she crossed suddenly to the hearth, and stood nearly before him, 
looking in his face. 

Shadwell returned her gaze with an involuntary frown, but lowered 
his eyes. 

She drew nearer—a little nearer still, laid her hand upon his 
shoulder, and whispered for a few moments in his ear. 

With a sound like a short laugh, he raised his face suddenly. But 
there was no smile there. It was distorted, and like a face of grey 
stone looking at her from the shadow. For a few seconds this appa- 
rition remained perfectly fixed. His hand was stretched towards her, 
and without a word, Mark Shadwell staggered backward, and would 
have fallen upon the floor, but that, luckily for him, the chair in 
which he had been sitting received him. 

When he opened his eyes, Miss Marlyn was still there. She was 
standing near, and looked pale and frightened. He got up with a 
shudder, and stood looking at her, unable for a time to get together 
the antecedents of this odd situation. 

He soon did recover it, and sat down in silence, like a broken- 
hearted man. 

The colour had now returned to her cheeks with a more brilliant 
glow, and she stood before him, with; down-cast eyes, like a beautiful 
penitent who has just made a shrift of shame. 

Mark Shadwell drew a long breath, and groaned. 

“ Why should it trouble you so? I have made my confession, and 
now you understand me: you will suspect your secretary no more. 
Poor Agnes Marlyn has told her sorrowful secret to none but one living 
creature. Now you know me—my courage, my constancy. Deal 
how you may—severely or compassionately—with me, you now at 
least know me, and will think of me, more lowly perhaps, but more 
highly too. Iam reckless, but also true. Farewell, sir!” 

And, with one sad, fiery look of reproach, she left him. 

As the door closed, Mark followed, and stood irresolutely, with the 
handle in his fingers. Perhaps he was on the point of recalling her. 
He hesitated for a moment, and then slowly turned away. 

His ideas of the situation—his ideas of Miss Marlyn’s character— 
had undergone a rather awful change. 





